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, Until we hardly see, we fee! that it is there.?? 
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For the Presbyterian. ; 
21 DREAM. OF 


I.seemed, in a dream, to be in heaven. 
thy whole naturd peared changed; and 
ie body, freed entirely from all the infirmi- 
ties‘and ‘remains of mortality, was no longer 


the dark, heavy, earthy,’ devayiig thing: I- 


had been dragging stout during the years 
of my sdjourm on earth. . was formed of 
8 material entirely new tome, something of 
which I had before no conception, and can- 
not, now, accprately describe... Nothing re- 
sembling it is:known in thisworld. It was 
as thop ii there. should be a material com- 
bining the solidity of the matter now form- 
our bodies, with the ‘purity and trans- 
éncy-Of light, cleat fs that of the moon 
in a cloudless sky—having all the purity of 
the'light, without ‘sty thimg like brittiancy 
or glare. | It was such a substance a8 moon- 
ight. might be supposed to ‘be, were jt pos- 
sible 40,nolidify it to the consistency of the 
material ‘now; composing our bodies. Of 
uch substance my body now seemed, so 
pure, so transparent, so holy, so beantiful— 
a beguty so rich and peculiar, I cannot ex- 

ress it by any thing better than hy saying 
if was solid light. And it had the airiness, 
the ese of movement péculiar to that aub- 
tie élement. ‘ There was nothing like a sense 
6f heaviness, or weariness, or any tendency 
théreto ‘about. it.- -I was capable of moving 
from‘ place to place, as though my body 
wete light itself. And this body, so pecu- 
liar.in its texture and substance, seemed to 


re-act on, the soul imbedded in. ity with a ) 


calm but exquisite degree of pleasure. The 
soul was relatively an. refined, were the 
ing possible,,than the body. Through 

his transparency of the body, rays or reflec- 
tions of Saaaty. find holiness, and divine 
glory, floated in peacefully on the soul, and 
excited the most deeply pleasurable sensa- 
tions possible to. be conceived. The whole 
body seemed like an atmosphere of a new 
peculiar kind, encompassing the purified 
and glorified soul, and poured light and 
blessednegs in on the heart, miore richly pure 
than the eye as it now acts in admittin 
light into this earthy body. The soul an 
body, both thus “ calmly bright and bright- 
ly pure,” acted and re-acted on each other 
with a blissfal r7g-eg | that gave a plea- 
gure such as might be had, were it possible 
to have light, and musical harmonies, and 
the deepest affections of the heart, all in 
perfect unison like the different parts or in- 
struments in a piece of music, and uniting 
in producing’ one exquisite tone after an- 
other of feeling in the inmost depths of the 
soul. My whole. being seemed like an em- 
bodied joy, or sound, floating in the atmos- 
phere of heaven. Ta 

Shelley’s lines on a skylark: 

rt 8 " 
Likes clond offre! 


‘ The blue deep thou wingest, 
And singing, still dost soar, and soaring, ever singest. 


** In the golden lightning 
Of the sunken sun, 
O’er which clouds are brightening, 
Thou dost floatand run 
Like an embodied joy whose race has just begun. 
** The pale purple even 
Melts round thy flight ; 
Like a star of heaven 
’ In the broad daylight, 
Thou art unseen, but yet I hear thy shrill delight.’ 
* Keen as are the arrows 
Of that silver sphere, 
Whose intense lamp narrows 
Em the bright olear, 


- So had I seemed to rise, to spring higher 
and higher from earth, like a cloud of ethe- 
rial fire, and wing my way through heaven, 
with a heart of praise quabing. orth more 
full, joyous, gu than the melody of 
this heavenward bird of so iving forth 

raise as soaring, and —— as ing 
forth praise. In ‘the silvery light of that 
world, from which the sun had for ever sunk, 
and around which the clouds of divine glory 
gather. with a splendour, of which that 
around our evening sun is but the very faint 
foreshadowing, my being floated, like an em- 
bodied joy, in the first flush of its mete | 
career. The light of that blessed world, 
like the evening twilight, light without the 
sun, seemed to melt around me, genial, soft, 
assimilating, till I almost seemed com- 
mingled with it and a portion of it, like a 
star amid the light of day; felt to be there, 
but hardly distinguishable, like the silvery 
moon fading in the clear, whitedawn. Yet, 
while thus moving, with the perfect idea 
realized of pleasurable motion, I felt com- 
bined with it at the same time, the idea of 
calm, luxurious rest. 

_ While thus standing, lingering, hoverin 
amid such an atmosphere, relatively adap 
to such a body and such a being, I looked 
towards the entrance—or verge, perhaps I 
might call it—which was composed of the 
same kind of material with that forming my 
body, and where those coming from time to 
time from earth, redeemed by Jesus’ blood, 
first made their appearance, and emer 
into heaven. I saw one rise above this 
outer limit, with a body precisely like my 
own—of the same material, pure, unearthly, 
transparent, spiritual; with a countenance 
from which all the clouds of earthly care 
and sorrow had for ever away, and 
on which rested the calm blessedness of in- 
ward love to Jesus, and of that sunless but 
eternal day. I looked; it was one I had 
known, and loved, and walked with on earth 
towards that better country—a pious friend, 
with whom I had enjoyed especial happiness 
in speaking of Jesus, and of that land where 
we were now meeting, and where we were 
ever torest with Him whom our souls loved 
sowell. I could not be mistaken; it was my 
dear friend ——! On earth I had promised 
that if I preceded her to heaven, I would 
give her a heart-warm welcome when she 
came; and instantly moving, floating sweet- 
ly and gently down to the place where she 
was standing on the very entrance, an illimi- 
table threshold of light, I took her by the 
hands and said, ‘‘ Welcome, welcome, wel- 
come to this eternal dwelling-place with 
Jesus, our everlasting rest. Here is Jesus; 
let me take you 
pearance was angel-like, pure and heavenly 
—a realization 4 the mind of loveliness, 
such as it exists among the saints redeemed, 
fit companions of Jesus, where he is in glory. 
I saw all that was intended by the promise, 
walk with me in white, for they 
The whole ex- 


Lamb. Rey. vii..9,14., Her whole being, 
hands, robes, all were changed 
inte the Ptenee of Jesus at the Transfigu- 

on, when ‘his face did shine as the sun, 
and his raiment was white as the. light, ex- 


ceeding white as snow, so as no f ‘on 
earth can white them.’ "Matt. xvii..2; Luke 


iv,,29;, Mark. iv. 8. The only difference in, 


her case, was the ,absence of the lustre ; it 


was all.this.without the glistening. There 
she ..atood,..a, living tem with» spiritual 


body, more begutiful thane body that might 
be formed. ,of, the 
blended beanty of the purest marble and of 


light, instinct with life jn. its b love- 


m reminded by it of 
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as hed) received the. blesing ing; “ Blessed are 


the pure ih, heart, for the see God.”’ 
She was now.on the. ld of seeing God 
evermore; and that heart thus pure, was 
now burning and beating in a spiritual body 
qually heayen-like and pure.. I could say 
in Milton’s ‘words, she 
Came, vested all in white, pure as her mind: 
» Sweetness, ess, in her shrined 

ape as in no face with more delight.” . 

Our meeting was one of exquisite joy, 
the more so on account of its very calmness. 
As, we, moyed onward towards Jesus, it 
pepe as though the fibrous roots or ten- 

rils of the affections of the soul were so 
delicate and exquisite as though they too 
were of light, and soul ssemed to be mingled 
with soul by the outgoing of these affec- 
tions as intimately, and purely, and deli- 
cately as light might float into and mingle 
with light. Thé whole being, both soul and 
body, was refined from the dross of 
earth, and sublimated into the etherial 
purity of the third heaven; there was no- 
thing that could by any possibility go 
wrong; every pulsation was holiness; the 
vital energy of my being was Jesus’ love; 
I felt what it is to be made partaker of the 
divine nature; passion and every evil feel- 
ing had been uprooted for ever; nothing 
was left but the pure affections of the heart 
clustering on love to God as the root; every 
thing earthly and sensual had been left be- 
hind in this world of sin from which I had 
emerged; and on every part of this spiritual 
temple of my new being, “holiness to the 
Lord” was written, not by letters, but in 
the purity and beauty of its form and struc- 
ture; and like that holy city, of which we 
were now eternal inmates, into the soul 
there could in nowise enter any thing wrong. 
Hence soul went forth to soul most delight- 
fully, without the least reserve; and love 
thus realized its perfection and our happi- 
ness. I felt what was meant by the 
viour’s prayer, “‘ That they all may be one, 
as.thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee; 
that they also may be one in us; that they 
may be one as we are one,” John xvii. 
21,22. It seemed as though we were one 
soul, just as commingled light is one and 
inseparable; the friendship begun on earth 
at the cross and by the Holy Spirit, had 
been there made perfect, and it would be 
thenceforth as impossible to separate or 
alienate us, as to separate light that has 
once been blended. This, thought I, is 
what Jesus meant by the blessedness of our 


| coon ta the spirits of the just made per- 


fect. Heb. xii. 23. It reminds me of lines 
where, in reference to the renewal of our 
friendships in the coming world, occur the 
words: 
*¢ With them the immortal waters drink, 
And eoul in soul grow deathiess theirs.’’ 

I felt perfectly of what amazing happiness 
we are susceptible, in being made capable 
of Christian friendship. E. 8. 


For the 
THE LATE REV. MOSES MILLER. 


The Rev. Moses Miller, formerly of Heath, 
Massachusetts, this life in Chica- 
go, Illinois, on Sabbath morning, 22d of 
April last, aged seventy-eight years—“a 
shock of corn in its season.” r. Miller 
was born in Worcester, Massachusetts, No- 
vember 1776. He was wont to say that he 
was only a few months younger than his 


‘| country, and that he considered it a privi- 


lege to have been born in a free Republic. 
He was prepared for college in the first 
grammar school established in his native 
town. He graduated at Brown University 
in the year 1800, and remained four years 
as tutor in that institution, pursuing his 


| theological studies at the same time, under 


the direction of his venerable pastor, Dr. 
Austin. In 1804 he became pastor of the 
Congregational church at Heath, where for 
thirty-six years he preached and watched 
and toiled with great sincerity and success. 
The church enjoyed, under his ministry, 
nine seasons of revival, and received nee 
four hundred members by profession, al. 
though the average population of the town 
was not above nine hundred souls, and the 
most of the time there was a Baptist church 
in the place. In 1832 the church number- 
ed three hundred and sixteen members, and 
the Sabbath-school had an attendance of 
above five hundred, in a population not ex- 
ceeding nine hundred and fifty. It is due 
to the truth of history to say, that after so 
long and successful a ministry in that church, 
he was induced to seek a dissolution of the 
pastoral relation, on account of a state of 
things introduced and perpetuated mainly 
by an agitation arising out of the spirit of 
“New Divinity and New Measures,”’ which 
disturbed so many prosperous churches about 
that period. In 1840 he removed to West 
Hawley, where he was pastor six years. In 
1846 he took cha of a Presbyterian 
church in Nunda, Livingston county, New 
York, which, during his two years’ labour 
with them, became united with the church 
of Hunt’s Hollow, under the name of the 
Presbyterian church of Oakland. At this 
time he united, ex animo, with the Presby- 
tery of Wyoming, now Genessee River, with 
which he remained connected, and to which 
he had a strong attachment to the day of 
his death. After the year 1848, when he 
was called to with the companion of 
his youth, he lived with his children, in 
Massachusetts, New York, and Lilinois, 
preaching occasionally, instructing in Bible 
classes, and attending meetings for prayer 
and conference. 

Mr. Miller was decidedly Calvinistic in 
doctrine, receiving this system as set forth 
by the Westminster divines. He was an 
earnest and er student of the Bible, 
using the Greek Testament constantly; and 
in the intimacy of his communion with God, 
it is believed that few ministers equalled 
him. A reference to an autobiography in 
manuscript, which he prepared at the re- 
quest of his children, and for their special 
benefit and that of his intimate friends, will 
show that the marked success of his preach- 
ing referred to above dated from his “closer 
walk with God.” He was often accustomed 
to say that he sought special direction by 
prayer in the choice, as well as in the pre- 
paration of his themes for the pulpit; and 
to the fact of his dwelling in the very at- 
mosphere of divine truth, by the constant 
study of it and by devout prayer, is to be 
attributed the pungency and the power of 
his ministrations, coming home to the con- 
science and the heart. As a pastor, he was 
vigilant, devoted, prudent—an assiduous and 
thorough cultivator of the field of labour to 


which Providence assigned him. His per- 
sonal figure and de ent were to the last 
an im nation of the truths he believed, 


and the spirit with which he maintained 
them ;—erect, grave, dignified, sincere, and 
earnest, his appearance, like his ministry, 
was inflexible and consistent te the last. 
He took special pains, in his advanced years, 
to keep up his intimacy with the young, to 
be always ported up with to current 
events, and more particularly as they had 


| any beatin in illustrating prophecy, and to 


preserve his habits of personal decorum 
and politeness, that would make his society 
always ble and useful. ~ 

When came to lie down upon his last 
bed of ‘sickness he often said that be found 


much more than he had expected. — 
seeméd to have had dying grace given him 
in a remarkable d and the day before 


his death unspeakable joy. His death in a 


old age involves no mystery. Indeed, 
it may be regarded as pre-eminently season- 
able. Inthe providence which has removed 
him to another sphere, there is not even the 
appearance of severity in any sense. The 
sickle of the reaper has gently done its 
work, the ripened shock been safely 
garnered; and why should it be otherwise, 
since the result is but the fitting close of a 
full measure of spring, of summer, and au- 
tumn, and each has been faithfully improved? 
How hallowed the scene when this patriarch 
departed, repeating the prayer of Stephen, 
“Lord Jesus, receive my spirit!” M. 

For the Presbyterian. 


THE FIFTH BOARD. 


Messrs. Editors—The action of the late 
General Assembly regarding Church Ex- 
tension, it is hoped, will give general satis- 
faction. Though a Board in name is not 
created, yet all the substantial advantages 
of a Board are secured. The shape into 
which the thing was cast may be understood 
to indicate that all the expense and friction 
of machinery necessary in the other Boards 
may not be needed in conducting this enter- 
prise, at least for a year or two. And, 
moreover, it may be thought that the same 
necessity that now manifestly exists for 
vigorous and united effort in this great 
undertaking may not permanently exist ; 
and hence a Board in full form and name 
was not erected. The thing substantially 
we have, and if a complete Board be de- 
manded by the exigencies of the Church, 
the Committee will grow into a Board and 
secure a charter. With the present form of 
the thing, the North-west is believed to be 
well satisfied. Indeed, some of our Pres- 
byteries preferred this plan, while others left 
the whole matter to the wisdom of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, expressing no preference for 
one plan above another in their memorials. 
This fact,in their haste, the Committee of 
Bills and QOvertures overiooked, and un- 
wittingly represented these Presbyteries as 
asking for a fifth Board. A portion at 
least of the seventeen merely asked for 
some distinct agency to carry on this import- 
ant work, while others of them remonstra- 
ted in their memorial against the form of a 
Board. The mistake of the Committee pro- 
bably arose from the fact that part of the 
printed memorial was used, hence all the 
seventeen were supposed to ask for a Board. 
What we greatly desired was unanimity in 
some plan, and then united and vigorous 
effort in doing the work. The upanimity 
with which the plan was finally adopted 
was gratifying. It was cheering, too, to 
receive assurances of hearty co-operation from 
brethren who took different views of the 
matter from those of the majority; honoured 
and influential men from the far South, 
from the rural districts, and our great At- 
lantic cities. But what else could be ex- 
pected of Presbyterians? We all recognize 
the right of the majority, within constitu- 
tional limits, to rule; and especially in 
matters of mere policy and preference. And 
now shall there be united and liberal effort 
to give efficiency to this great enterprise ! 
Now éo the work—all hands. 

NORTH-WEST. 


For the Presbyterian. 
Rewland Hill and Lady Erskine. 


Messrs. Editors—The following unpub- 
lished anecdote of the celebrated Rowland 
Hill was related to me some years ‘ago by 
an intelligent and respectable clergyman 
from the other side of the Atlantic. I have 
been repeatedly solicited by Christian friends 
to commit it to writing, and send it to T’he 
Presbyterian, or some other religious jour- 
nal, for publication. The anecdote is cer- 
tainly characteristic of its source, and pre- 
sents such internal evidence of its reputed 
paternity, as to justify confidence in its 
authenticity; at all events, I know its pub- 
lication will afford pleasure to many Chris- 
tian friends, whilst, in no wise, can it be in- 
jurious to the well-established fame of its 
distinguished author. Very truly your 
friend, Septimus Tustin. 
Macomb Place, Washington City, June 20, 1855. 

ANECDOTE. 

On the occasion referred to, the cele- 
brated Rowland Hill was preaching in the 
open air in that suburban portion of the 
city of London denominated Moorefields. 
An immense assemblage was present. His 
text was taken from the Song of Solomon, 
i. 5: “Iam black, but comely.” The text 
he regarded as having application to the 
Church, which, in the estimation of the 
world, was black—*“ black as the tents of 
Keder,” but in the estimation of her glori- 
fied Head, comely—comely ‘‘as the cur- 
tains of Solomon.”” While discussing these 
themes with his accustomed earnestness, it 
so happened, in the providence of God, that 
Lady Anne Erskine, in an equipage cor- 
responding with her high position in so- 
ciety, passed that way. Seeing the im- 
mense multitude, she asked one of her 
attendants the cause of that assemblage. 
She was informed that the renowned Row- 
land Hill was preaching to the — 
Lady Anne replied she had often wished to 
hear that eccentric preacher, and she would 
avail herself of the present opportunity to 

atify that deatchet desire, and requested 
is charioteer to place her carriage as near 
to the preacher’s stand as possible, so that 
she might hear every word that he uttered. 
Accordingly, in a few moments she found 
herself accommodated immediately in the 
rear of the temporary pulpit from which the 
speaker addressed the listening throng, that 
being the only unoccupied position within 
reach of his voice. The splendour of the 
equipage, and the pacing appearance of 
the illustrious personage that occupied it, 
soon attracted the attention of many of the 
people from the sermon to the gorgeous ac- 
cession which had just been made to the 
audience by the advent of Lady Anne. The 
observant eye of Rowland Hill soon de- 
tected this diversion, and his inventive 
mind at once suggested a hazardous but an 
effective remedy. Pausing in the discussion 
of his subject, and elevating his voice be- 

ond its usual pitch, he exclaimed, “ My 
Lenihan I am now going to hold an auction 
or vendue, and I bespeak your attention for 
a few moments. I have here a lady and her 
equipage to expose to public sale; but the 
lady is the principal, and the only object, 
indeed, that I wish to dispose of at this 

resent; and there are already three earnest 

idders in the field. The first is the world. 
Well, and what will you give for her? I 
will give riches, honours, pleasure. That 
will not do. She is worth more than that; 
for she will live when the riches, honours, 
and pleasures of the world have passed away 
like a snow wreath beneath a vernal shower. 
You cannot have her. The next bidder is 
the devil. Well, and what will you give for 
her’? I will ‘give all the kingdoms of the 
earth, and the glory of them.’ That will 
not do; for she will continue to exist when 
the kingdoms of the earth and the glory of 
them have vanished like the shadows of the 
night before the orient beams! You cannot 
have her. 

“But list! I hear the voice of another 
bidder ;—and who is that? Why, the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Well, what will you give for 
her? ‘I will give grace here and glory 


| 


hereafter ; an inheritance incorruptible, un- 
defiled, and that fadeth not away.’ Well! 
well! (said the preacher,) blessed Jesus, it 
is just as I expected ; just the noble gener- 
osity which thou art wont to display. I 
will place her at your disposal. ‘She is 
black, but comely,’ and you shall be the 
purchaser. Let heaven and earth authenti- 
cate thistransaction.”” And then turning to 
Lady Anne, who had listened to this bold 
and adventurous digression with the com- 
mingled emotions of wonder and alarm, the 
speaker, with inimitable address, exclaimed, 
“Madam! madam!*do you object to this 
bargain? Remember, you are Jesus Christ’s 
property, from this time henceforth and for 
ever more. Heaven and earth have attested 
the solemn and irreversible contract! Re- 
member, you are the property of the Son of 
God. He died for your rescue and your 
purchase. Can you, will you, dare you 
object ?” 

The arrow thus — at a venture, under 
the guidance of the Divine Spirit, found its 
way to the heart of Lady Anne, and she 
was submissively led to the cross of Mes- 
siah, that the hand which was pierced for 
our salvation might extract the barbed 
shaft, and heal the wound which had been 
so unexpectedly inflicted. She became sub- 
sequently identified, to a considerable ex- 
tent, with Lady Huntington in her deeds of 
noble charity, and, having served her day 
and generation, she, like es illustrious as- 
sociate, sweetly fell asleep in Jesus. 


For the Presbyterian. 


Iowa and Church Extension. 


Messrs. Editors—While the subject of 
Church Extension is engaging the attention 
of the Church, it may be well for the wants 
of particular fields to be brought before the 
public mind as specimens of the general de- 
mands. The Presbytery of Des Moines, 
lowa, has about twenty organized churches, 
and one year ago had about four tolerably 
comfortable houses of worship. Four more 
will be added, by very great self-denial on 
the part of the people, with some expected 
aid from abroad, by next fall. In at least 
ten other locations churches are immediate- 
ly needed, where the people, busied in open- 
ing farms and building houses to shelter 
their families, are not deemed able to build. 
In all these places a great impulse would be 
given to the cause, if small and plain, but 
substantial churches could be built; and it 
is believed, if Presbytery could give them 
assurance of $200 or $300 each, to assist the 
work, the people would say, “ We will arise 
and build;’ and in eighteen months from 
this time, with sufficient church accommo- 
dations, the gospel would be sustained with 
half the aid, from the Board of Missions, 
which is now requisite. By that time 
we fully believe we should find as many 
more places, as well prepared as those now 
are for the same operation. Our infant 
churches, seeing and knowing this urgent de- 
mand, would, in their poverty, make contri- 
butions to this enterprise, if they could find 
the older and wealthier churches likewise 
engaged in it. They need to know that it is 
regarded as a common cause, and that the 
whole Church, or at least the benevolent in 
every part of it, sympathize with them. 
We feel sure that a distinct knowledge of 
the real state of the case is all that is needed 
to draw forth the deep sympathies and the 
hearty assistance of the more favoured parts 
of the Church. We say to the feeble 
churches, “ Exert — to the utmost, 
and receive no aid that you can dispense 
with;” but then to the large-hearted and 
benevolent, who have means, we should like 
to whisper, “‘ They do greatly need help,” 
The writer of this has recently known per- 
sons living in log-houses, and in debt for 
their little farms, to borrow money to assist 
in building “‘a house for God,” hoping to 
make out of their next year’s crop, $50 or 
or $100 to pay back what was borrowed. 
Many similar facts can be collected which 
will tell upon the hearts of God’s people, 
when the lately appointed Committee is fully 
organized, and an efficient and prudent agent 
is secured. 

.There are probably fifty points in the 
State of Iowa where church buildings are 
greatly needed at present; and in half of 
them, with a little aid, they would probably be 
beilt. The State will receive this year 
one hundred thousand emigrants, many of 
them Presbyterians. These will be scattered 
over the State in a great many places, and 
will be without the means of grace and 
church accommodations for years, if not as- 
sisted by the friends and the churches the 
have left behind them. Assistance judi- 
ciously and liberally given now, will produce 
a rich harvest in a few years. The Old- 
school Presbyterian Church may, if she will, 
be strong in the beautiful State of 

Iowa. 


For the Presbyterian. 
A BAPTIST BAPTISM. 


Messrs. Editors—Having been born and 
bred a Presbyterian, and living nevertheless 
where other denominations abound, in larger 
numbers than my own, I must confess it 
was not till recently that I saw a modern 
immersion, as an ‘ ordinance of the house of 
God,” i. e. performed in a church build- 
ing. Iam always wont to speak reverently 
of sacred things, and if, in describing the 
scene and impression of my first sight of a 
city Baptist baptism, there should seem any 
thing approaching irreverence, it is not the 
essence of the service, as a religious ordi- 
nance, but the mode of administration, as 
extrinsic, and of human device, to which I 
advert. That our Baptist brethren are in- 
tensely earnest in their belief, as to the 
mode, cannot be questioned; and it shows 
the power of Christian principle, in many 
cases, that under an erroneous impression, 
which they are made to believe is a duty, 
they will “take up this cross and follow 
Jesus.” Especially is this manifest in the 
case of delicate and refined females, who 
shrink from the scenes attendant upon “a 
baptism,” with instinctive modesty, but who, 
nevertheless, overcome all these powerful 
feelings, and yield themselves up to a reli- 

ious service, which, in the form assumed, 
is almost equivalent to a death and burial ! 

But to the case in point. A meeting, 
with a distinguished minister from a dis- 
tance in attendance, as the leading preacher, 
had been continued for about a week in the 
city to which reference is made. After an 
hour’s harangue, in which the preacher was 
thrown into a physical condition that would 
have rendered it eminently hazardous to his 
life to have gone down into the cold water, 
even to administer the ordinance, he took 
his seat, doubtless ful to the apostle 
for the words, “Christ sent me not to bap- 
tize, but to preach the gospel.” 

The pastor proceeded with the services. 
While singing a hymn, the deacons were 
requested to conduct the candidates to the 
“font.”” The baptismal font was a box 
about eight by ten feet, and four or five 
feet high, placed in front of the pulpit, and 
surrounded with on which was 
placed a number of chairs. In these the 
‘candidates,’ some four or five, among them 
a young female and a child, ¢ e. about 
ten years. of age; it would be shocking to 
allow the expression to- pass without ex- 
planation,) having ascended, with some 
stumbling, to the font, took their seats. 


Ths minister and the subjects were all 
dressed in long black monkish-looking 
gowns. The commotion having subsided, 
and the hymn ended, the minister reminded 
tham that baptism was typical of the work 
of Ohrist.(?) He then proceeded in such a 
way as actually to designate the various 
stages of this sacrament, as so many types 
or Tepresentatives of Christ; for, Ist. In 
descending into the water, was represented 
his descent to earth; 2d. In going under 
tha water, his death and burial, &.; 3d. In 
coping out of the water, the resurrection 
and ascent of our Lord to heaven. And for 
proof of the whole beautiful theory, the good 
man referred them to Romans vi.—a 
of Scripture which, seen through any 

other than watery eyes, has no reference to 
the mode of baptism; but to the spiritual 
renewal of the justified believer, leading him 
to hewness of life in Christ Jesus. And 
further, here-was a leader of the flock—a 
teacher in Israel—an instructor of babes— 
wholly mistaking the nature and design of 
this important sacrament of the New Testa- 
ment, just because he was lured from the 
patiis of reason, truth, and Scripture, by 
that deceiving will-o’-the-wisp, the mode. 

In the administration, after the descent 
down the slippery steps, there was a becom- 
ing degree of solemnity in the meck and 
submissive look of the subject, and the ele- 
vated tone and manner of the minister; but 
then the splash and struggle which followed 
was not! Nor was the p for breath 
afterwards; neither was the effort of an 
ouside friend—the handkerchief-holder— 
to wipe the dripping face and head, while 
the half-blinded neophyte struggled, with 
clogging garments, up the narrow steps op- 
posite the side upon which he had descend- 
ed! Nor yet did it add to the impressive 
rite, to see the deacons wrapping shawls and 
cloaks, and similar coverings, handed by an 
officious old coloured sexton, around the be- 
drabbled forms, which then sank down into 
their chairs, while the water trickled through 
the temporary platform in little rivulets 
upon the floor beneath. In addition to 
these rather ludicrous circumstances, there 
was an incidental incongruity, which I sup- 
pose does not always robe ;—when the 
candidates were going down into the water, 
the congregation sang for their encourage- 
ment rather a fallacious. song, considering 
the cireumstances,—“I am going to the 
promised /and!” If such a service is scrip- 
tural, it is not done decently and in order. 

C. B. K. 


For the Presbyterian. 


Church Extension in the City of Troy. 


Messrs. Editors—It may be interesting at 
least to a portion of your readers, to receive 
a sketch of an important enterprise which 
was undertaken about two years since in the 
city of Troy, of which no notice has ap- 
peared in the Presbyterian.* Inthe summer 
of 1853, a few individuals desiring to pro- 
vide for the religious wants of the southern 
part of the city, and at the same time to ex- 
tend the influence of our doctrines and ec- 
clesiastical system, determined to embark in 
the work of founding anewchurch. A very 
eligible site was chosen, fronting Washing- 
ton Park, on Second street, and the work 
of building commenced. From various hind- 
rances, the work advanced slowly; but in 
July 1854, a room in the basement was 
completed, in which divine worship was held, 
and a Sabbath-school gathered. In August 
following, the Presbytery of Troy organized 
a church, consisting at first of only twenty- 
three members. On the very day after 
this organization, a severe fire swept over 
the south part of the city, by which all the 
families connected with the church, four 
only excepted, were deprived of their homes. 
The church building, though once on fire 
and surrounded constantly with the burning 
houses, was preserved, by a kind Providence, 
from destruction. The congregation was 
much scattered, and some were compelled 
to seek distant places of abode. The Sab- 
bath-school, which on the week previous 
numbered seventy-two pupils, the week after 
was reduced to thirteen. For a while a 
cloud seemed to rest over the undertaking. 
New difficulties, however, developed new re- 
sources and new energy. Divine service 
was held, without interruption, until in the 
winter of 1854, the main edifice was com- 
pleted, dedicated to God, and opened for 
stated worship, on the last Sabbath and the 
last day of the year. 

The congregation immediately secured 
the services of Mr. Charles 8S. Robinson, a 
licentiate of the Presbytery of Troy, who, 
after labouring a few months with great ac- 
ceptance and success, received a unanimous 
call. On the 13th inst., the Presbytery 
ordained and installed Mr. Robinson pastor 
of the church. In these services Mr. Lee 
of Waterford presided, proposed the consti- 
tutional questions, and offered the ordainin 
prayer; Mr. Seelye of Sandy Hill sundial 
the sermon; Mr. Fillmore of Cambridge 
eS the charge to the pastor, and Dr. 

malley of Troy the charge to the people. 

The prospects of this church are now 
bright and full of hope. Their church edi- 
fice, a neat, tasteful, and commodious struc- 
ture, capable of seating some eight hundred 
persons, and located in a pleasant part of 
the city," is completed, and through the 
liberality of those engaged in the enterprise, 
is entirely free from debt. A considerable 
accession has already been made to its mem- 
bership; under the labours of its earnest 
and devoted pastor, the congregation is 
rapidly increasing, and with the divine 
blessing, we may hope this will soon be- 
come a strong and efficient church. 

V. D. Reep, 
Stated Clerk of Presbytery of Troy. 


* A notice of the dedication appeared in our 
columns.—Eds. Presb. 
Selected for the Presbyterian. 


Charles Dickens on Preachers and 
the Sabbath. 


We have another quarrel with Mr. Dick- 
ens—one of long standing, dating back to 
the period of his first work: the ‘she 
herd” of Mr. Weller’s widow, the little 
Bethel of Mrs. Nubbles, have effloresced in 
Bleak House into a detestable Mr. Chad- 
band, an oft-repeated libel upon the preach- 
ers of the poor. This isa very vulgar and 
common piece of slander, quite unworthy of 
a true artist. Are we really to believe, 
then, that only those who are moderately 
religious are true in their profession? that 
it is good to be in earnest in every occupa- 
tion but one, the most important of all, as 
it happens? What a miserable assumption 
is this? Mr. Dickens’s tender charity does 
not hesitate to embrace a good many equivo- 
cal people; why, then, so persevering an 
aim at a class which offends few, and harms 
no man? Not very long since we ourselves, 
who are no great admirers of English dis- 
sent, happened to go into a very humble 
little meeting-house—perhaps a Bethel— 
where the preacher, at his beginning, we 
are ashamed to say, tempted our unaccus- 
tomed faculties almost to laughter. Here 
was quite -an opportunity for finding a Chad- 
band, for the little man was round and 
ruddy, and had a shining face; his gram- 
mar was not perfect, moreover, and having 
occasion to mention a certain Scripture 


— he called it Canar of Galilee; but 
when we had listened for half an hour, we 


‘ 


laugh at the humble preacher. This unpre- 
tendi to the heart of his 
subject in less time than we have taken to 
tell of it; gave a bright, clear, individual 
view of the doctrine he was considering, and 
urged it on his hearers with homely argu- 
ments, which were as little ridiculous as 
can be sup Will Mr. Dickens per- 
mit us to advise him, when he next would 
draw a “shepherd,” to study his figure 
from the life? 


THE SABBATH. 


The Sabbath, sweet boon of heaven, was 
made for man, and we have no desire to 
thrust our old fashioned opinion upon tho 
enlightened liberality of Mr. Dickens; but 
when the best way of spending this day of 
leisure came to be discussed first, does not 
every body remember what beautiful pic- 
tures we had of the poor man’s Sabbath in 
the fields; of his meditative walk through 
the lanes and summer foot-paths, where the 
flowers and the trees preached much better 
sermons to him than he could hear in the 
ugly little brick church at home? What 
an etherial being was the working man in 
this refined worship of his! What a de- 
lightful purity encircled this meditative 
spirit, whose tastes were so delicate, and his 
perceptions so keen! Alas! the scene has 
changed. We no longer find it necessary 


to have fancy pictures of worship in the 


fields; we give up the stupid necessity of 
worship any where. “No,” says Mr. 
Dickens, or, at all events, the person who 
ought to be Mr. Dickens, writing with all 
the weight and sanction of his name; “‘ John 
Opus, who has been toiling all the week, 
does not go into the fields to worship; but 
he goes to a tea-garden, taking with him all 
the little Opuses, who are only too happy 
to share their respectable parent’s beer ;— 
and we have a full length picture of the 
happy family in the arbour where the work- 
ing man smokes his pipe and takes his Sun- 
day pleasure—a picture much more true, if 
it is not quite so etherial as that other pic- 
ture of the Sunday morning.” 

But, in sober earnest, does Mr. Dickens 
believe in this Greenwich tea-garden? Is 
it so much more satisfactory than the little 
Bethel? ‘The waiter in his white apron, is 
he a better influence than the poor preacher? 
And the beer-stains on the table in the ar- 
bour, and the long pipes, and the talk—are 
these things more good, more beautiful, 
more improving for the little Opuses than 
even the miseries of church-going ? 

And life is never tolerable—every life has 
insupportable days in it—slow, tedious, lin- 
gering hours, when the cry of patience, pa- 
tience will not content the restless agony ! 
What then? Are we to have nothing but 
the tea-garden ; nothing but the horse-rid- 
ing; nothing but the delights of art, how- 
ever noble, or imagination, however refined? 


Let Mr. Dickens think better of this | 
grievous yet glorious mystery, this life | 


which craves something more than relaxa- 
tion.— Blackwood for April. 


Unseen Purposes, 


aM@ictions are but fe moment, and work 
for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory.” 
The world is full of suffering—along the mournful 
air, 

The notes of sad complaining are ringing every where, 

Love shieldeth not our idols from death's unsparing 
darts, 

And the whole wide earth is teeming with crushed 
and broken hearts; 

Yet were no clouds of sorrow around our pathway 
driven, 

This world would be a paradise—we would not dream 
of heaven ! 

The erring heart to purify, is sent the chastening rod, 

To discipline the spirit, and draw it nigh to God. 


We are bid to bow in meekness to the loss of those 
we love, 

And are pointed to the mercy of a Providence above, 

To raise the heart to heaven with a meek and holy 


trust, 

And — its repinings that have bowed it to the 

ust. 

We may not see the purpose why our hearts are 
pierced and riven, 

Yet, with a faith undoubting, let us still look up to 
heaven! 

This life is full of trial, yet we know that One above 

Looks ever down upon us with a sympathizing love, 

And pitieth our infirmities, though others may deride, 

For the heart hath not a sorrow by which He was 
not tried. 

O, let us then be patient! be meek, and murmur not, 

Though clouds, and gloom, and shadow, surround 
our earthly lot ; 

And when the heart repineth, think of that Holy 


One, 
Who meekly bore and suffered, to win for us a crown! 


We know that life hath mysteries; for God hath 
not designed 
To shed his great omniscience on the lowly finite 


mind ; 

And when the soul is ransomed, and the fount of 
life unsealed, 

The mind shall grasp infinity, and all will be re- 
vealed. 

Then let us place the anchor of our confidence and 


trust 
On the might of the Creator, the Omnipotent and 
Just! 


Whose will we may not question, nor the hidden 
motive tell, 

Yet rest in the assurance that « He doeth all things 
well.” 


Reconciliation between the Vaudois 
Church and Dr. De Sanctis, 


To the Editor of the London Record. 

Sir—Your readers who were grieved by 
statements in the Record, headed, “‘ Schism 
in the Vaudois Church,” will be happy to 
learn that the fears which were entertained 
some months ago, are now removed. 

I have just received a letter from a mem- 
ber of the Vaudois Table, dated May 26th, 
to this effect : 

“Our Synod was closed yesterday even- 
ing, after a session of seven days. It has 
been the longest, the most remarkable, and 
I trust it will be the most blessed in its re- 
results of any that has been held since La 
Glorieuse Rentrée. The spirit which pre- 
vailed throughout the whole session was ad- 
mirable—it was serious, orderly, and full of 
Christian love and forbearance towards those 
who differed in opinion. It was just that 
sort of spirit which the prayers of members 
of the Synod, and of our friends at home 
and abroad, may be supposed to have im- 
plored, and which, we believe, the God of 
all merey has been pleased to hear.’ 

The letter concludes by describing a very 
impressive scene which took place in the 
Synod, when the reconciliation between Dr. 
De Sanctis and members of the Vaudois 
Church and Table was publicly declared. 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

W. 8S. 

London, June 4, 1855. 


Another account says:—“In a sitting 
some days later, held with closed doors, 
there was a complete reconciliation between 
M. Desanctis and the Vaudois Table; tears 
of emotion were shed, all that had passed 
was put out of sight, and the Table again 
offered M. Desanctis the place of Professor 
of Theology in the College of La Tour; 
there is every reason to hope that he will 
accept it, and that the rupture which caused 
us so much trouble, and of which the enem 
made use to render the evil irreparable, is 
almost repaired; and it may be hoped that 
He who has begun this good work will finish 
it. On the 25th May four new proselytes 
abjured the errors of the Church of Rome, 
after receiving sound instruction, and under- 
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had no longer the slightest inclination to 


going a serious examination as to their con- 
victions—which is called ‘the religious 
week’—and were received into the National 
Church of Geneva by delegates from the 
Consistory.” 


FAMILY WORSHIP. 


It is related, that on acertain occasion an 
English ship of war touched at one of the ports 
of the Sandwich Islands, and that the cap- 
tain gave adinner to the royal family of the 
Island and several chiefs. The table was 
spread upon the quarter deck, and loaded 
with viands and delicacies of all kinds. 
After the company were seated around it, 
and the covers removed, and every thing 
apparently ready for operations to com- 
mence, the Islanders seemed in no haste to 
begin, but looked as though something more 
was expected. The captain thought tho 
trouble was with the food, and that it was 
not what they liked, or that it had been 
prepared in a manner to which they had 
not been accustomed, and accordingly com- 
menced apologizing for the fact. 

He had, however, a pious waiter, who 
stood behind his chair, and was quick to 
discover where the obstaele was; whisper- 
ing to the captain, he said, “These per- 
sons are waiting for a blessing to be asked.” 
‘“« Ask it, then,” said the captain. The wai- 
ter did so—reverently and gratefully im- 
ploring the Divine benediction. No sooner 
was this done than Queen Pomare, her 
family, and the chiefs showed, by the 
manner in which they attacked the pro- 
visions, that it was not because the dinner 
did not suit them, that they had previously 
refrained from eating, because no one had 
“said grace.” 

The Sandwich Islanders have been heath- 
en; some call them heathen now; but are 
they so much so as those in this Christian 
land, who have no family altars, and never 
invoke the benisons of heaven upon their 
food? Nay, will not these Islanders rise up 
in condemnation of many—may be, even of 
some of our readers—in the day of jud 
ment, because of their neglect of duty ? ft 
is to be feared they will. 


RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPERS. 


It isthe habit of some to speak slightingly 
of newspapers, so called. But they know lit- 
tle of the age they live in. Our religious pa- 
pers are an immense and ever-acting power. 
They are ably conducted. Single numbers 
of them often%exhibit more talent, more 
thought and originality, and more to bene- 
fit the reader in every way than the popular 


volume of four hundred pages, which has |. 


a great sale. Dr. Chalmers saw this, and 
remarked of the secular papers that it was 
not uncommon to find in them articles equal 
to any in the Spectator, and which in a 
former age would have been thought worthy 
to be collected and perpetuated in books. 
Our religious papers have less controversy 
than formerly, and what there is, is more 
elevated. We have the highest degree 
of satisfaction with our weekly religious 
press, as now generally conducted. In our 
judgment, small means are more wisely ex- 
pended in good papers than in books; and 
how many would do well to take more than 
one paper! They now copy little from each 
other, except brief items of news, or such 
articles as most readers could well afford to 
read twice.—Par. Visitor. 


Heath’s Discoveries of the Exodus 
Papyri. 


Mr. Heath has devoted considerable at- 
tention to the study of the Hieratic Papyri, 
fac-similes of which were published eleven 

ears ago by the curators of the British 
useum. One portion of them, he alleges, 
belongs to the time of the Exodus, and con- 
tains an account of the destruction of Pha- 
raoh and his host at the Red Sea. After a 
candid avowal of the uncertainty that hangs 
over the import of these ancient records, 
and admitting that he only approximates 
to an interpretation of them, he affirms that 
he has “considerable confidence” in the 
substantial correctness of his translations. 
‘“‘The reader,” he states, “‘must form his 
own conclusions as to the extraordinary 
and increasing probability, that, after three 
thousand years, we have fallen upon an 
Egyptian song, alluding concisely but ac- 
curately to the slavery, rebellion, and exo- 
dus of the Jews, and to the ascent of Mount 
Sinai by Moses. He will probably, how- 
ever, think that I have cooked the account 
so as to make it look more like the events 
in question than it does in the original. I 
am not conscious of having done so. Take 
the word hyssop, for instance. I never met 
with it elsewhere but it has the sign of a 
plant after it, and a mark which I imagine 
to be a symbol of a religious utility. It is 
spelt a-s-b. The light reader will remem- 
ber the famous orthographical inquiry of the 
British quarter-master. ‘If A-s-h-a,’ said 
he, ‘doesn’t spell Asia, what on earth does 
it spell? So, ifas-b, with the sign of a 
lant, is not the Hebrew azab or hyssop, it 
ie at least the peculiarity of being very 
like it.” 


The Established Church in England, 


Either we underrate the patience of the 
country, or the Established Church over- 
rates it. While every governmental organi- 
zation may be said to tremble in anticipa- 
tion of an overhauling—retrench its arro- 
gance, and se the offensiveness of its 
pretensions — while every other religious 
ministry devotes its best energies, and em- 
ploys its most persuasive arts to conciliate 
the good will of the masses, and thereby 
conduce to their moral welfare—the State 
Church—the Church whose claim to be 
deemed the People’s Church, is the most 
effective in securing its toleration as an es- 
tablishment, the Church that is endowed 
with wealth such as no other Church 
throughout the entire world possesses in any 
corresponding degree, must advance its most 
offensive claims, and outrage humanity and 
sense, by the prosecution of industrious in- 
dividuals, for the recovery of amounts -too 
small to be refused save for conscience’ sake ! 
Does the Establishment think this is to be 
permitted to go on? 

Just let our readers take the following 
case as an illustration of what we mean. 
It is by no means the only one, nor the 
worst we have heard of during the last 

ear; but it is the latest that has come 
fore us, and on that account we have se- 
lected it.. The scene is in Cornwall; the yic- 
tim, a cottager; the sum sought, fifteen 
pence; and the claim Church Rates. Now, on 
the face of it, —— for ae Rates ona 
cottager, an ugly look with it, not 

at all with obligations of 4 
National Church ; bat an attempt to enforca 
such a claim, when the money, whether 
owing to conscientious scruples or to pov- 
erty, is, not forth coming, is really shock- 
ing— every religious feeling is outraged by 
it; and yet such an attempt at enforcement 
took place in this instance. The church- 
warden got two magistrates to issue a war- 
rant of distress'‘on the recusant cottager for 
fifteen pence; and—let the reader mark it 
—ten shillings more for the churchwarden, 
as his “‘ reasonable costs and charges.” The 


warrant was executed, the goods valued at 


thirty-five shillings were seized and carried 
The account then ran: 


Churchwarden’ 

Co 8 costs, | 
T 

Goods sold for” 
Deficieney, . 

Thirty-five shillings worth of 3. 


and sold for an unrighteous claim of fif. 
teen pence—and Mother Church gains six 
pence, and the victim is still nine pence in 
debt. We don’t mean to say any thing 
against the churchwarden. No doubt he 
followed the dictates of an elevated nature— 
far removed from pity, or any other little 
weakness of humanity, or had never an old 
coat in his wardrobe to pawn for the occa- 
sion. But we really have something to sa 
to the Bench of Bishops. We would as 
their Right Reverend hips if this is 
quite the sort of thing, the toleration of 
which can add dignity to the lawn, and 
stability to the Kstablishment? Passing 
hopelessly from them, we would appeal on 
higher considerations to good men of all 
creeds, and say—is it not your duty to put 
a stop to such proceedings—proceedin 
that sap all respect for religion in the mi 

of the masses, which become cognizant of 
them, and convert what should be a power- 
ful engine of morality into a deadly and 
wide spread snare? Thirty-five shillings 
worth of goods seized and sold for a rate of 
fifteen pence, and the poor cottager whose 
modest dwelling has been gutted—still nine 
pence in debt. A fatality surely attends 
the Establishment.—LZondon Sun. 


Sir Walter Scott and the late Dr, 
Innes. 


In a little volume by the late Dr. Innes, 
entitled, “‘Suggestions for Thoughtful but 
Sceptical Minds,” there is contained a very 
interesting letter from Sir Walter Scott to 
the author. We are told, in a note, that 
when young, Dr. Innes spent an hour every 
day for twelve months with the future au- 
thor of “‘ Waverly,” under his father’s roof, 
receiving lessons from the same tutor. 
two pupils became very intimate. When 
Sir Walter became famous, and was read b 


almost every one, his old school-fellow 


the liberty of suggesting to him how de- 
sirable it was that he should turn his great 
talents to some higher aim than the mere 
amusement of the public. The following 
letter contains Sir Walter’s characteristic 


reply: 
“19th April, 1828. 

“ My Dear Old School-fellow—I take 
your letter most kindly, and thank you for 
it accordingly. I have no doubt that you 
and [ would agree entirely in your idea of 
the duties we owe to our fellow-men; but, 
as I have thought often and earnestly on 
the great subject of religion, and have 
adopted the best judgment I can form on 
that most important subject, no good is 
likely to accrue to either of us by entering 
into a discussion, in which, certainly, we 
could neither of us convert each other. I 
am a sincere believer in the great truths of 
Christianity, and this must satisfy my old 
friend with respect to my religious faith. 

*‘T shall be very happy to hear from you 
on any other subject, and remain your obe- 
dient servant and sincere friend and well- 
wisher, Watrter Scorr.” 


MR. GREELEY ON THE SABBATH. 


Mr. Greeley of the New York Tribune, 
is now in Paris, and, as is his wont when 
abroad, he enriches the columns of his jour- 
nal with his shrewd and philosophical ob- 
servations upon men and thin In a re- 
cent letter he descants upon the mode of 
evcupae. | Sunday in Paris. He took occa- 
sion on that day to visit the famed cemetery 
of Pere la Chaise, to traverse the Boule- 
vardes and the Champs Elysées, and ended 
his peregrinations with a survey of the city 
and its inhabitants from the top of the Arc 
de Triomphe. After this tour of observa- 
tion, he records his reflections as follows: 

“To stand on the top of that arch of a plea- 
sant afternoon, and see western Paris pour into 
the Avenue ee Elysée, and out through 
the Barritre de |’Etoile into the wood of 
Boulogne, is a magnificent spectacle. Paris 
has no other equal to it. The Champs Elysées, 
the Place Concorde, with its fountains and 
obelisk of Luxor, are directly in front, with 
the garden and palace of the Tuilleries beyond 
them; on your right, a mile or so distant, is 
the Champ de Mars, on which, if it be Sunday 
afternoon, a horse-race is pretty certainly in 
progress; whether it be or not, the sports of 
the Hippodrome, close at hand, are certain to 
be in preparation, if not already going forward ; 
while the public gardens which line that side 
of the avenue, are either already thronged with 
pleasure-seckers, or preparing for the dancing 
revels of the approaching night. I am no 
formalist, and would not have Sunday kept 
absolutely sacred from labour and recreations, 
with all the strictness enjoined in the Mosaic 
ritual; I believe the cramped and weary toiler 
through six days of each week, may better 
walk or ride out with his children, and breathe 
the fresh, pure air on Sunday than not at all; 
yet this French use of the Christian Sabbath 
as a mere fete day, or holiday, impresses me 
very unfavourably. Half the stores are o 
on that day; men are cutting stone and doing 
all manner of work, as on other days; the 
journals are published, offices open, busi 
transacted; only there is more hilarity, more 
dancing, more drinking, more theatre-going, 
more disipation, than on any other day of the 
week. I suspect that labour gets no more pay 
than in the long run for seven days’ work per 
week than it would for six, and morality 
suffers, and philanthropy is more languid than 
it would be if one day in each week were 
erally welcomed as a day of rest and worship.” 

e do not wonder that Mr. Greeley was 
shocked ata Parisian Sunday. He is too 
much of a moralist and a philosopher not to 
see that to make the Sabbath a day of dissi- 
pation, is to defeat its end as a day of rest. 
Such a Sabbath as he saw in Paris cannot 
benefit man either physically, mentally, or 
morally. It can only depress and degrade 
him. 

But we are a little surprised that Mr. 
Greeley does not perceive that the Parisian 
Sunday is but the legitimate development 
of that theory of the Sabbath which he is 
accustomed to inculcate in the Tribune, and 
which he still tries to cover, in the para- 
graph above quoted. Take away the moral 
obligation of the Sabbath as a day appoint- 
ed by God for man, as a being of spiritual 
wants and immortal interests; make it & 
mere ordinance of political economy for the 
recreation of labour, or an institution of 
expediency for moral and social uses, and 
there is practically no middle ground between 
the Sabbath of New England (call it “ Mo- 
saic,” “‘Paritan,” or what you will) and 
the Sunday of Continental Europe. The 
Lord’s day—a day appointed by the Creator 
for his worship, a day in which to call to 
remembrance with thanksgiving and prayer 
the resurrection of the Lord Jesus from the 
dead—this Lord’s day is exchanged for a 
Church day, in which, during canonical 
hours, the service of the Church is to be 
respected, but which has no moral obliga- 
tion as sacred time. ot 

The great influx of f upon New 
York is fast converting our Christian Sab- 
bath into a meré church Sunday. We trust 
that’ the glimpse Mr. Greeley has had of 
the influence of such a Sunday, will be a 
profitable warning to himself and his read- 
ers.— Independent. 
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Pebliched at No. 144 Chestnst street, above Sixth, 
and at No. 285 
ORE 


ote members were added last Sabbath to 


the Oenteal Presbyterian church of Brook- 
lyn; Of which the Rov. Mr. Rockwell is 
pastor. Fifty of this number were received 
of their faith; asa part of tte 
feuits of the recent revival. in that church. 
Several of them are heads of families: Out 
of thost admitted on profession, ‘but ten re- 
ceived the ordinance of baptism, and several 
of_those have pious parents. Thus God ex- 
hibits. his fidelity to his covenant made with 
his people and their seed after them, and 
re-echoes the truth, the promise is unto you 
avd your children. Eight years ago this 
church was organized by the Rev. Dr. Spen- 
cer, who dismissed twenty-six of bis own 
members for that purpose. The first meet- 
ing wes held in the room of a mission 
school, in which bis people were interested. 
He preathed the opening sermon from the 
words, « Fear fot, little flock, for it is my 
Father’s good pleasure to give you the king- 
dom.” He has gone to his rest and his 
reward, but the results of his labours are still 
felt; and the influences he set in motion are 
yet at work for the extension of the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom. 
Untversity or NorTa CAROLINA.— 
From the recently published catalogue of 
this Institution, we learn that, in ite various 
departments, it numbers three hundred and 
twenty-four students, all from the Southern 
States. The faculty embraces fifteen Pro- 


Tae Reryormep Dutcu AnD 
THs GeneRAL AsseMBLY.— Qur readers 
have been apprized, through our reports of 
the doings of the late General Assembly, of 
the complaint to that body from the General 
Syuod of the Reformed Dutch Church, as to 
the action of the Presbytery of North River 
in receiving a minister from the Dutch 
Church, and in organizing a Presbyterian 
charch, composed chiefly or wholly of mem- 
bers of the former denomination. We find, 
from the proceedings of the late meeting of 
the Dutch Synod, that the action of our 
Assembly in the premises was deemed satis- 
factory, with the exception of the implied 
censure of the Consistory and Classis, more 
immediately concerned. The following are 
the resolutions adopted on the subject by 
ack That this Synod th 
“1, , That this e 
te General of the 
Presbyterian Church, at its last session at 
Nashville, as a fraternal response to the com- 
laint from the Classis of Ulster, through the 
: mong Synod against the North River Pres- 
"0. Resolved, That this Synod sees no cause 
for even an implied censure of the action of 


the Consistory of the Second Dutch Church of | 


Kingston, or of the Classis of Ulster, in the 
matter to which the complaint refers, but con- 
ae it as exhibiting forbearance and pru- 
ence. 
3. Resolved, That this Synod cordially re- 


spond to the third resolution of the Assembly, 


and express their earnest desire that there ma 
hereafter be no cause for “‘ complaint or recri- 
mination,” and that noing may be wanting 
on either side to cherish and perpetuate the in- 
terchange of Christian fellowship by the mu- 
taal exhibition of confidence and fraternal 
esteem.” - 

Taz ArcumMent.—A Baptist journal re- 
gards it as conclusive against the scriptural- 
ness of infant baptism, that it is expressly 
said he that believeth and is baptized shall 
be saved. Infants, in the very nature of the 
case, cannot believe, and hence cannot have 
the necessary qualifications for baptism! 
A very fair argument, were it not accom- 
panied by a very annoying inference. Thus, 
in the passage, believing is not only a quali- 
fication for baptism, but for salvation—he 
that believeth and is baptized shall be saved; 
hence, if infants cannot be baptized because 
they cannot exercise faith, neither can they 
be saved for precisely the same reason. 
Now, we have always thought hardly of our 
Baptist brethren for depriving infants of the 
seal of the covenant, and we shall think more 
hardly of them still, if they substitute for 
this the seal of reprobation! Think better 
of it. If infants may be qualified for hea- 
ven, surely they may be qualified for baptism. 


SABBATH-SOHOOLS IN IRELAND. — The 
Sunday-school Society for Ireland has ex- 
tended its operations throughout the whole 
of Ireland, having in Ulster 1860 schools 
and 161,825 scholars; in Leinster, 470 
schools and 31,432 scholars; in Munster, 
871 schools and 16,880 scholars; and in 
Connaught, 222 schools and 10,674 schol- 
ars. Of this Society the Banner of Ulster 
Bays: 

“In the Report for 1855 we find the names 
of seven of the Presbyterian cle en of Bel- 
fast as subscribers, but not a single clergyman 
of the Church of England in Belfast, except- 
ing the Rey. R. Quiton; and yet, whilsta very 
large majority of the schools and scholars are 
Presbyterian, and whilst Presbyterian ministers 

ian is w unrepresented in the 
management of the Society. The President 
is Episcopalian—the twelve guardians are Epis- 
copalian—the Treasurers are Epi jan— 


the Hono eg! is Episcopalian—the 
siatecn of the mittee are all Epis- 
copalian—in fact, so far as the guidance and 
the government of the Society are concerned, 
the very existence of the Presbyterian Church 


in Ireland is practically ignored.” 


Roman Pottor.—The citizens 
of New York have for several months been 
familiar with the sight of a young man of a 
perfectly respectable and harmless character, 
who, from the injudicious use of remedies for 
epilepsy, has a complexion which has gained 
for him the title of the blue man. He bas 
supported himself by the sale of books and 
papers, usually taking bis stand near some 
crowded thoroughfare, and there exposing 
his articles to public notice. Since the pub- 
lication of the controversy between Senator 
Brooks and Bishop Hughes, he has been 
engaged in the sale of the pamphlet which 
gives the correspondence entire. In the pro- 
secution of his business he was lately turned 
out of a public store which he had entered, 
and where he had been in the habit of dis- 

ing of his books. The Irishman to whom 
he was indebted for his summary ejection 
followed him to the street, and continued to 
abuse him, he making little, if any reply. 
During the disturbance, he was seized by 
two Irish policemen, and burried off to the 
Tombs and locked Being soon after 
liberated on bail, he med his labours, 
when he was. again seised and taken to 
the police office, though immediately set 
at liberty! Had he sold the Bishop’s 
edition, there is little probability that he 
would have been molested. It is high 
time, at least, that peaceable Protestants 
can follow their lawful avocations without 
being first abused by foreign ruffians, and 


thea imprisoned by a Roman Ustholic police- 


man. The thing does uot look well in a land 


of liberty. We have no doubt «bis Grace” 
is pleased with the apparent. progress of 


Popish principles, but such outrages will 
only recoil upon those who enact them, and 


| bounds they 


rusticating for the summer, a 


Epropeiety of this course would seem, in itself, 
to be sufficiently obvious. Persons who are 
Presbyterians, it is to be are such 
for a.reason, and that reason should hold 
good abroad as’ well as at home—in the 
country.as well.ss.in.the city. — 

To the country congregations within whose 
may bo, temporary residents, 
their presence and influence would, in most 
cases, be an important benefit. Such an 
accession usually cheers both pastor and 
people. The interest manifested by sojourn- 
ing brethren is appreciated, whilst what- 
ever may be contributed in pew rent or 
otherwise, will by no means come amiss. 

On the contrary, for Presbyterians to 
spend weeks or months in a neighbourhood 
where there is a church of their own denomi-. 
nation, and deliberately absent themselves 
from it, and attend one of some other per- 
suasion, occasions both mortification and in- 
jury. They could scarcely, by any other 
method, more surcly inflict a wound upon 
those of their own faith and order. It is as 
much as to say to the community, We have 
but a poor opinion of this Presbyterian 
minister, and do not care to fraternize bis 
congregation. The worthy pastor and peo- 
ple upon whom this stigma is thus placed, 
had, im advance perhaps, congratulated 
themselves upon the expected accession to 
their numbers and strength by the anti- 
cipated temporary sojourn of these city 
brethren. Having looked for bread, they 
have, instead of it, been unkindly assailed 
with a stone. 

In some instances such conduct is, doubt- 
less, the result of thoughtlessness ; in others, 
probably of selfishness, because it is some- 
what more convenient, or possibly may be 
regarded as more respectable to go elsewhere. 
We have no desire to inspire that exclusive- 
ness or bigotry which would prevent Pres- 
byterians from attending on the ministry of 
other evangelical denominations, when there 
are no churches of their own near them, or 
when the latter are not open; but we trust 
no argument is necessary to show our own 
people the propriety of encouraging, in every 
way in their power, those of their own 
immediate ecclesiastical household. Let 
their country brethren have reason for re- 
joicing, and not for regret, because of their 
summer sojourn among them. 

Whilst on this topic, we may also suggest 
to city Christians who are rusticating, that 
even when they do attend their own churches 
in the country, it is not in good taste or 
kind to be drawing contrasts between the 
city and the country pastor; to be remind- 
ing the latter that Dr. J does so and 80; 
or telling kis people that Dr, T would 
have managed that text very differently; or 
that if they could only hear Dr. Z , they 
would hear preaching, sure enough. Plain, 
unpretending Mr. B——, pastor of that 
rural flock, judged by an impartial and 
really intelligent hearer, is as good a preacher 
this day as either of the three doctors named ; 
and at apy rate, his sermons and his style 
suit his people and position; and that, after 
all, is the main thing. 


ONE-SIDED LIBERALITY. 


E find in one of our Western exchanges, 
a letter written from Lexington, Vir- 
ginia, about the time of a late meeting of 
the Episcopal Convention of the Diocese in 
that town, in which the writer speaks in 
highly complimentary terms of the faithful- 
ness with which the gospel had been preach- 
ed by members of the Convention, of the 
exhortations and extemporaneous prayers 
of one or both of the bishops, and of the 
expressions of fraternal regard for Christians 
of every name, to which they had given ut- 
terance—in all which none would be more 
ready to rejoice than ourselves. The great 
body of the ministers and people of the Epis- 
copal denomination in Virginia, we are happy 
to believe, are evangelical in their sentiments; 
and there is among them undoubtedly an 
amount of gospel preaching, and of simple- 
hearted piety, which has but few counter- 
parts in other dioceses of their Church. 
After all, however, we have our doubts whe- 
ther even Virginia Episcopalians are ready 
practically to fraternize other denominations, 
to the extent which would seem to be im- 
plied in the letter of the correspondent al- 
luded to. | 

Lexington, the place of meeting of their 
last Convention, is to a great extent a Pres- 
byterian town. It is the old field of labour 
of such men as William Graham and George 
A. Baxter. For many years there was no 
church there of any other denomination than 
Presbyterian. Those which have since come 
into existence, have been gathered chiefly 
from families removing thither from other 
localities. In such a community, having 
the use of the Presbyterian and other church- 
es, as had our Episcopal brethren, and preach- 
ing as they did to congregations, the great 
mass of whom were not of their faith, it is 
not remarkable that they expressed their 
approbation of a Christian liberality of 
which they were themselves the recipients; 
or that they endeavoured, as far as possible, 
to adapt their style of address, and other 
public services, to the well-understood preju- 
dices of the people. This was but natural, 
and we see nothing specially to disapprove 
in it. 

According to our apprehension, however, 
there is much force in the old maxim, “ That 
is a bad rule which will not work both 
ways.” A liberality which manifests itself 
only in receiving and acknowledging frater- 
nal kindnesses, whilst it steadfastly declines 
to return it, is, to say the least, one-sided 
and suspicious. Suppose the circumstances 
had been reversed, and a Presbyterian Sy- 
nod had met in an Episcopalian community, 
would the fraternization of the latter have 
been equally free and conspicuous? Unless 
things have undergone a most thorough 
change within the last few years, we should 
say they would not. Presbyterians would 
have been excluded from Episcopal pulpits, 
even in the Diocese of Virginia with its 
evangelical bishops and ministers. As is 
well known, it is the prevailing custom in 
the South, and many portions of the West, 
when one of the denominations holds the 
sessions of its chief ecclesiastical body in any 
given place, for the others to proffer them 
the use of their houses of worship for such 
services as may be deemed expedient. Al- 
most uniformly Episcopal Conventions have 
thus had the use of Methodist, Baptist, and 
Presbyterian churches, where they have met; 
and almost uniformly, when the circum- 
stances have been reversed, the Episcopal 
churches have been closed against the very 
brethren whose kindness they had accepted. 
We have yet to learn that the Episcopal 
churches in Richmond, Petersburg, or Nor- 
folk, have been opened to a Presbyterian 
Synod, a Methodist Conference, or a Baptist 
Association, although, until very recently, 
the reverse was always the ease. We have 
also yet to learn that either of the Vir- 
ginia Bishops has taken active measures to 
remedy this state of things. It has been 
whispered, indeed, that they disapprove of 


ing the 
of thelr own The 


Jit; but it is not necessary that we should 


Christ, and their churches those of Christ, 
all expressions of brotherhood, and all show 
of liberality must be more or less patience. 
We do not make these remarks in any 
spirit of censoriousness. We should rejoice 
were there no foundation for them. Many 


godly Episcopalians share with us sentiments 
of regret and disapprobation at the barriers 
which their ecclesiastical authorities have 
set up, and which they so steadfastly adhere 
to, to separate them from their brethren in 
Christ of other branches of the Christian 
Church. If they wish to promote the inter- 
ests of vital piety—if they desire that the 
followers of the Redeemer should present a 
solid phalanx against the common foes of 
the Church, it is high time that their liber- 
ality extended beyond mere words. Let us 
have some practical proof from evangelical 
Episcopalians that they regard ministers and 
churches in other denominations as minis- 
ters and churches of Jesus Christ, and then 
we shall know how to understand their pro- 
fessions of liberality. 


THE COMMITTEE OF CHURCH 
EXTENSION. 


HE General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church having entrusted to a 
Committee the requisite authority to arrange 
the plans and collect the means for aiding 
feeble congregations in the erection of suit- 
able houses for worship, the Church at large 
will watch with solicitude the progress of 
the enterprise. No one who looks over the 
field to be occupied in our rapidly extending 
country, will question the utility of the mea- 
sure; no one who considers the real and 
formidable difficulties encountered by feeble 
communities, and especially in newly settled 
neighbourhoods, in providing for themselves 
suitable church accommodations, will deny 
its necessity; and we may very confidently 
add, that no one who regards the extent of 
our Uburch, the wealth it possesses, and the 
liberality it has evinced when properly ap- 
proached, can doubt that the means are 
abundant for the most happy and successful 
accomplishment of the measure. All, then, 
we should think, will, in every possible way, 
encourage this newly formed Committee to 
engage in its appropriate duties with spirit 
and zeal. To begin feebly; to entertain pre- 
liminary fears of failure; to postpone their 
efforts; or to appoint executive officers not 
thoroughly qualified for the work, will be 
alike ominous of evil. The word failure 
should not be in the vocabulary of such a 
Committee. Success, on the. most liberal 
scale, is possible, is attainable, is within 
actual reach. 

The motives which should stimulate to 
activity are powerful and urgent. There is 
no conceivable ground for imagining that 
the Divine approbation will be withheld from 
such an enterprise. Its ultimate object is 
God’s glory. He requires his intelligent crea- 
tures to worship him publicly, and, of course, 
he approves of furnishing the proper facili- 
ties for this end. His sheep are scattered 
abroad, many of them still wandering in the 
wilderness; he would have them gathered 
into flocks, and properly folded under the 
care of under-shepherds. While our Chris- 
tian sympathies might well be awakened by 
the well-known fact that there arg scattered 
over our land multitudes of smafbands of 
Christians, who would be devoutly grateful 
for convenient places of worship, in which 
they might be sheltered from the vicissitudes 
of a variable climate, it should also be re- 
membered that without these accommoda- 
tions, but little hope can be entertained of 
bringing under the sound of the gospel the 
multitude who feel no especial interest in 
the duty of public worship. A church erec- 
tion is a palpable object, which strikes every 
eye; and it is a constant invitation to a 
neighbourhood not to neglect the assembling 
of themselves together. It would be a diffi- 
cult thing to find a community thoroughly 
depraved, in the midst of which there was 
such a building; but the absence of the 
church has often been found to be the license 
of the people to forget God, and run, with- 
out restraint, in the ways of sin. Hence 
arises a national, patriotic motive for speed- 
ing this work. The country is rapidly en- 
larging its borders; the influx by emigra- 
tion of an infidel and irreligious population, 
is exposing our most fertile regions to the 
most injurious influences; and what ade- 
quate counteractive is there but the ordi- 
nances of religion statedly and faithfully 
administered? It would be the grace, the 
ornament, the safety of our land, to dot its 
wide extent with churches. The powers of 
darkness may defy even the humanizing in- 
fluences of education, in its ordinary accep- 
tation; but they cannot withstand the mighty 
energy of a preached gospel. This is Christ’s 
own instrumentality for overcoming the evil 
one. Even where the majority are not con- 
verted, the healthful and active salt is in- 
fused by which the mass is preserved from 
putrefaction. 

The work is a hopeful one. Let the 
Church be once instructed in its duty to the 
poorer brethren, and be thoroughly aroused, 
and success is certain. Soon the noise of 
busy workmen will be heard even in the 
wilds of America, while erecting suitable 
temples for Jehovah’s glory. Many des- 
ponding hearts will soon be made glad, and 
many an unsheltered worshipper will be 
provided with a place, where, in communion 
with brethren, he may praise God for his 
mercies. We know what has been already 
accomplished without any particular system ; 
and now the exigencies of the times require 
all the advantages of system. A united 
effort will prove much more effectual than 
many insulated individual efforts. The trial, 
at least, should be made. 

The plan, as now adopted, does not con- 
template a permanent fund for church erec- 
tion, and we are glad it does not. Such 
funds, besides the difficulty of raising them, 
are often difficult to be managed, and sub- 
ject to losses. Where it is possible, we are 
wholly in favour of expending the whole 
energy of the Church in a direct and im- 
mediate way. ach generation may be 
safely left to work for itself. If each year 
shall leave the full impression of the energy 
which the Church can put forth, it will be 
the example and the stimulus of the year 
succeeding. Whatever may be collected 
should be immediately embodied in church 
structures. The New-school branch of Pres- 
byterians have adopted the funded system. 
Their effort, not yet realized, is to have a 
permament fund of one hundred thousand dol- 


‘lars. Presuming that this fund will eventually 


be raised, its interest only can be employed, a 
part of which will be expended in office ex-. 
penses. Surely our larger branch of the 
Church can keep pace, nay, far outstrip them 
in raising annually more than the interest 
of one hundred thousand dollars! Can not 
even more than double the interest of that 
sum be raised every year ? 

We would encourage our Committee to 
hope for it. Many are more willing to see 
their money applied at once in meeting exi- 
gencies, than to lie by in uncertain and 
fluctuating investments. In this way, in- 
stead of being left behind our Congregational 
and New-school brethren, we may surpass ‘ 


dially then do we extend our hearty’ 
within the sphere of our influence, we ‘most 
earnestly implore the Ohurch to come up to 
théir aid. Every thing, humanly speaking,’ 


depends on the success of first efforts. Let” 


the Committee be able to say to the next 
Assembly, we have, during the year, built 
twenty, thirty, or forty churches, and we 
guarantee they will be able to say greater 
things next year. 


COLLEGE OF NEW JERSEY. 


exercises connected with the Commence- 
ment of the College of New Jersey, took 
place on Tuesday and Wednesday of the pre 
sent week. On Tuesday afternoon, the address 
before the Literary Societies was delivered by 
the Rev. James W. Alexander, D. D. The 
speaker is well known to hold the pen of a ready 
writer; but the large audience, who were de- 
lighted by his elegant and instructive discourse, 
would no doubt be greatly astonished to be in- 
formed that Dr. Alexander had but about s 
week’s notice of his appointment, and that a 
large portion of his address was written within 
twenty-four hours of the time of its delivery. 
He reverted playfully, at the outset, to the 
esteem in which College Commencements have 
always been held, and the festivities which 
have gathered around them; so much go, that 
in the early records of one of our institutions 
plum-cake and spirituous liquors were forbid- 
den at the Commencement on pain of forfeit- 
ing their degrees ; and a similar penalty, subse- 
quently enacted against those who should evade 
the law, by the substitution of plain cake for 
plum cake. After paying a becoming tribute 
to the founders of the three colleges older than 
that at Princeton, viz: Harvard, William and 
Mary, and Yale, the speaker called attention to 
his proper theme, by two extracts from antiqua- 
rian documents relating to the College—the one 
taken from John Adams’ journal, a record of 
his visit to the College of New Jersey, the 
other from a poem dedicated to President 
Smith, upon the occasion of its re-building 
after the fire which destroyed the edifice fifty 
years ago. Some graphic sketches of what the 
College should be in its exterior and in its in- 
terior, in its men, its curriculum, its library, 
and its grounds, linked with an earnest and 
manly appeal to the friends of letters, and to 
the sons of Princeton to realize this picture in 
the College of New Jersey, formed the bulk of 
thediscourse. Itclosed with somereminiscences 
touchingly conceived, and beautifully expressed, 
of the speaker’s own boyhood and youth spent 
on this classic ground. No sketch, least of all 
this rade and hasty one, could give an idea of 
the chaste beauty both in thought and lan- 
guage, of this address, which, we trust, will 
soon be given to the public in a permanent 
form. 

At eight o’clock in the evening eight mem- 
bers of the Junior class, four from each society, 
delivered very creditable orations. 

We are not able, at the time for our going 
to press, to give a full account of the exercises 
of Wednesday. The degree of Bachelor of 
Arts was conferred on fifty-eight young gen- 
tlemen. The degree of Doctor of Laws was 
conferred on his excellency James Pollock, 
Governor of Pennsylvania; and the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity on the Rev. Andrew Somer- 
ville, a minister of the United Presbyterian 
Church, Edinburgh, Scotland, and on the Rev. 
Lewis Edwards, President of the College of 
North Wales. The whole number of students 
in attendance at the College of New Jersey 
during the year was two hundred and ninety- 
seven, of whom, we are happy to learn, seventy- 
five are professors of religion. 


A Srop.—The New York Ecclesiological 
Society has voluntarily expired. What a 
pity! Its career of novel labour is at an 
end! Who now, in the true spirit of the 
‘‘man-milliner,” will tell us of the intimate 
connection between godliness and the cut of 
a clerical vestment; the harmonizing influ- 
ence of stained glass on elevated devotion ; 
and the dependence of apostolic zeal on the 
fashion of a baptismal font, or the position 
of areading desk? Ah! ye mediaeval ages, 
your rising star has been extinguished in 
the voluntary expiration, or suicide of the 
New York Ecclesiological Society. Requies- 
cat in pace. 


VISIT TO THE MAMMOTH CAVE. 


[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. | 


First experience under ground—The Nar- 
rows— Saltpetre works—Grand Vestibule 
— Old Hundred in the Church—Subter- 
ranean marriage— Mummies and haunted 
chambers— A smoky immortality—Ste- 
phen’s classical and scientific lore—Symp- 
toms of disappointment— The Gothic cha- 
pel— Giant's coffin— Starry heavens. 


Following after Stephen, we turned our 
backs upon day-light, and entered the sub- 
terranean realms, whose gloom and mys- 
tery wore a novel and suspicious aspect. 
One does not feel altogether comfortable in 
bidding farewell to green fields and a cheer- 
ful sun, and betaking himself into such un- 
derground labyrinths. Some of the ladies 
had declared they never could go into a 
cave, and were still protesting to the same 
purport, as, in their jaunty bloomers, they 
tripped straight forward amid the dreaded 
rocky walls and darkness. I am not alto- 
gether certain as to which was just then the 
greater object of interest—the Cave, or Ste- 
phen. IL incline to decide in favour of the 
latter; but as we came to see the former, 
we must attend to that. 

Leaving the entrance we came first to the 
‘«« Narrows,” a passage-way, walled on either 
side with stones which had originally ob- 
structed the avenue, and terminating in an 
artificial door, constructed when the manu- 
facture of saltpetre was carried on within. 
The vats and water-pipes used in this busi- 
ness are seen further on, and also the ruts 
made by cart-wheels, and the prints of oxen 
feet, which the lapse of twenty-four years 
has not been able to obliterate from the floor. 
The first apartment into which we were usher- 
ed, (said to be directly under the dining-room 
of the hotel,) was the ‘‘ Rotunda,” or Grand 
Vestibule, a hall some two hundred feet in 
length by one hundred and fifty feet in 
width, with a flat ceiling about seventy feet 
in height. The latter is one solid rock, in 
which not a break can be discerned, and 
unsupported by a single column. The 
light of the torches but imperfectly illu- 
minating this rotunda, and leaving its 
remoter portions in obscurity, adds to its 
apparent vastness. Stephen paused and 
looked at us as if he expected us to be filled 
with wonder; and some, as in duty bound, 
gave utterance to exclamations of surprise ; 
though it was obvious that no enthusiasm 
had as yet been awakened. The most cu- 
rious feature which attracted our attention, 
was one not mentioned in the guide-books, 
or pointed out by Stephen—the striking re- 
semblance in the strata of light-coloured 
rocks, near the summit of one of the side 
walls, to the streaks of the gray dawn on 
the approach of morning in the Eastern sky. 
From the Grand Vestibule we passed into 
the main Cave, a magnificent avenue, aver- 
aging about eighty feet in width by fifty in 
height, looking like a promenade place for 
the Titans. Along this are numerous ob- 
jects of interest, such as the Gothic Galler- 
ies, the Kentucky Cliffs, &. We paused 
in the “Church,” so called from the sup- 
posed resemblance of projecting platforms 
of rock on one of the walls to a pulpit, 
and an organ gallery, though we were not 
able to see the likeness, The room is about 


them both in the good work. Most cor- sone hundred/feet in diameter, and would ac- | 
good |-commodate ¢ large congregation. Religious 
i- | wishes to the St. Louis Committee, and 
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services have oceasionally been held bere on 
Fthe Sabbath, though I can scarcely imagine 
whence the audiences were gathered, unless 
they were composed of visitors, as the neigh- 
bourhood appears to be very sparsely settled. 
Our. party.gathered in. the centre of the 
church, and sang, to Old Hundred, the ma- 
jestic words: 
“From all that dwell below the skies.” 


The stillness which is one of the remark- 
able features of the Cave; the sombre sub- 
terranean structure where we were assem- 
bled; the echo from surrounding abysses, 
and the sentiments of praise to Him whv 
had made all these wonders, rendered this 
extemporaneous performance sublime and 
deeply impressive. 

Amongst other historical incidents con- 
nected with the church, is a marriage which 
took place here, a few years since. Stephen 
informed us of the fact, and the details were 
afterwards given me by a distinguished min- 
ister, who had officiated on the occasion. 

«« And you have been into that big hole— 
the Mammoth Cave?”. said my respected 
clerical friend to me, soon after our first 
salutations. 

“Yes,” I replied, “and we have been 
much gratified with our explorations. You 
have been there, of course ?”’ 

«‘ Well,” said he, “I have; and a very 
memorable visit it was. I was silly enough 
to go off there once—a hundred miles from my 
home—to marry a sort of a run-mad fellow. 
He wrote’ me a most urgent letter, stating 
that he desired me to marry him in the 
Cave, and that I must be there promptly on 
the day mentioned. 

‘«‘ You could not refuse such a request?” 

“So I thought,” continued my friend. 
‘And at a great sacrifice, and with much 
inconvenience, I made my arrangements to 
comply; hired a carriage, and travelled with 
all despatch. But when I arrived, no trace 
could be found of the bridal party; and not 
until I had waited most impatiently for a 
day, did they make their appearance; and 
the most provoking part of it was, that they 
could give no satisfactory reason for not 
meeting their appointment. I made quick 
work of it, however, when we did get to 
business. But what do you think I got for 
my trouble?” 

pretty good fee?” 

‘«¢ Not one picayune! Carriage-hire, tolls, 
and tavern bills for the trip cost me $36, 
and do you think the man did not come up 
to me very coolly and tell me he was sorry 
he had nothing to give me for my trouble, 
but that he hoped to be able to make the 
proper compensation some day or other !”” 

‘«‘ He should have been made to pay you,” 
said I. 

«That was just my opinion,” replied my 
friend, “and after giving him a piece of my 
mind at the time, I went home and made 
out my bill for the $36, and sent it to a 
lawyer for collection, and soon had the 
satisfaction to know that I had received 
the money I had spent, though I got no- 
thing for the trouble. I ought to tell you, 
however, before ending the story, that he 
said the reason he wished to be married in 
that hole was, that he was about to sail for 
Europe, and he thought that the fact that he 
had been married in the Mammoth Cave 
would be published in all the newspapers in 
this country and in Europe, and that the 
notoriety would help him along in his foreign 
travel! He never went to Europe, however, 
and probably most of the travelling his wed- 
ding occasioned was what I did myself.” 

This scrap of history I have thought might 
as well go into print, as it thus far comprises 
all that belongs to the matrimonial depart- 
ment of the Cave’s chronicles. 

There is no little getting up and down 
stairs to be done in the course of one’s Cave 
experiences. The first steps of this sort 
that we took were a flight about thirty feet 
high, leading to a passage-way, called Gothic 
Avenue. They were easy of access, how- 
ever, compared with some we scrambled up 
and down afterwards. In this avenue were 
found, at different periods, human bodies in 
a good state of preservation, which have 
been dignified with the name of mummies. 
One of these was a female, who, when dis- 
covered, was in asitting posture, in a square 
tomb. The bead-reticule, moccasins, feather 
ornaments, &c., interred with her, indicated 
unmistakably her Indian origin and tastes, 
though efforts have been made to give her a 
more ancient historical position than belongs 
to our Aborigines. The Haunted Chambers 
lie not far distant, so called from the fact 
that one of the saltpetre miners who had 
lost himself, and was almost mad from ter- 
ror, mistook some half-naked negroes, who 
were in search of him, for so many sooty 
spirits of the Cave, coming to carry him 
away to their gloomy abodes. 

Among the numerous matters of interest 
that present themselves soon after entering 
the Cave, are the frequent appearances of 
freshly plastered ceilings, seen in the cor- 
ridors and halls. Some of these have the 
smooth and even surface, the porousness, 
and the colour of plastering recently done 
with the trowel. On one of these ceilings, 
visitors desirous of purchasing a cheap im- 
mortality, may have the privilege of record- 
ing their names, by fixing a candle on the 
end of a stick, and tracing the letters with 
the smoke. This is called the Register 
Room. There is also, at another point, the 
Card Table—a broken stalagmite in the 
midst of a hall, on which visitors have left 
their cards to the number of some hundreds. 
Of the Devil’s Arm Chair, the Elephant’s 
Head, Napoleon’s Breastworks, the Cinder 
Banks, the Lover’s Leap, and other objects 
pointed out, my space will not permit me to 
speak particularly. 

At about this stage of our progress, 
Stephen began to awaken our astonishment 
and admiration, and add to the entertainment 
of our pedestrianism under difficulties, by 
unveiling the stores of classic and scien- 
tific lore, which he carries about in that 
handsome head of his. Pausing at the 
remains of a stalactite, he gave a highly 
philosophic explanation of its formation, and 
descanted like a professor on the Greek 
derivation of the terms “stalactite,”’ and 
‘¢stalagmite,” and the difference between 
the two. We discovered in the course of 
his remarks that he was a firm believer in 
the Pre-adamite existence of the earth, giving 
it a very remote antiquity, in order to es- 
tablish which, he said, it had been ascer- 
tained that a period of thirty years was re- 
quired to form a portion of a stalactite only 
the thickness of a wafer! Unfortunately for 
Stephen’s fact and argument, we afterwards 
found stalactites pendeat from the new State 
House at Nashville, though that edifice can 
boast of an antiquity of but ten years. 

Having suspended his entertaining dis- 
course, Stephen told us to halt for a few 
moments, and having taking from us our 
lamps, he preceded us through a Gothic 
archway. His arrangements being com- 
pleted, we were ushered into the Gothic 
Chapel, where our lamps, suspended from 
the massive columns, were doing duty by 
shedding a dim religious light over what 
was thus far much the most striking specta- 
cle we had seen; indeed, the only one 
which had awakened a spark of enthusiasm. 
To tell the truth, the Cave thus far had not 
come up to the pattern we had drawn in our 
expectations. We had anticipated a suc- 
cession of lofty apartments and halls, stud- 


ded with stars, and hung with glittering 


stalactites. Instead of this we had seen no- | 
thing but gloomy, vault-like caverns, and 
naked, blackened stoné walls. Even this 
chapel, thoaigh of stalactite formation, and 
really @ novel and imposing spectacle, strik- 
ingly resembling the crypt of one of the 
middle-age cathedrals, was dingy from the 
effects of time andsmoke. One of our young 
ladies was bold enough to say in a half 
whisper, and with a sort of half-afraid, and 
half- determination-to-take-the -consequences 
tone, “I’m disappointed.” To confess the 
plain truth, just that same feeling had been 
struggling desperately to get foothold in my 
own mind for the last half hour, and might 
have succeeded but for those daring words. 
But no sooner did they fall on my ear, than 
the idea so appalled me, that I at once de- 
termined to discard all hypercriticisms and 
unreasonable expectations, and was prepared 
to stand up for the Cave to the bitter end. 

In this last resolution I was aided by 
two objects of interest, which soon attracted 
our attention. The first of these was a 
colossal sarcophagus, lying on a pile of 
broken rocks, on one side of a spacious 
apartment of the main avenue. In the 
semi-obscurity of the place, it looks for all the 
world as if it had been hewn by a mason’s 
chisel, and as it is of vast proportions—being 
about sixty feet long and fifteen in height 
—it is properly designated the ‘Giant's 
Coffin.” In our subsequent explorations we 
had occasion to pass it several times, and 
never did so without pausing to wonder and 
admire. Itis one of the most striking ob- 
jects of the Cave. Almost immediately 
over this sarcophagus, and apparently occu- 
pied in gazing down upon it, is a most per- 
fect image of a large sized ant-eater, formed 
on the light ground of the ceiling, by the 
black oxide of manganese, which elsewhere 
exhibits curious artistical effects. 

By this time our stolidity was somewhat bro- 
ken in upon, and if a vote had been taken, a 
majority would have decided that, upon the 
whole, the Cave was worth seeing. Stephen, 
however, well knowing how to manage his 
cards, had kept back to the last what was 
destined to call out a unanimous and hearty 
vote in favour of his underground domains. 
By the way, I believe the renowned guide 
is not so strongly attached to his pet as 
might beimagined. One of our young ladies, 
who asked him about every thing in the 
world her wide-awake brain could think of, 
said to him as we trudged along, “I sup- 
pose you love your Cave as you would an 
old friend, Stephen?” The bland and hand- 
some guide hesitated a moment, as if doubt- 
ful what reply to make, and then, with a 
smile, said, «« Almost too much of this sort 
of travelling.” 

But toreturn. As we proceeded down the 
avenue, I cast my eyes towards the ceiling, 
and was so much surprised and struck with 
admiration that I cried out, «There are the 
stars!” «Don’t look up there,” said Ste- 
phen softly; “wait awhile.” In a few mo- 
ments he paused, took our lanterns from us, 
and directed us where to stand, while he 
disappeared under a rock. He then called 
to us to look up. All eyes were at once 
turned upwards, and what a spectacle! It 
was the midnight heavens, in all their splen- 
dour! Stars, constellations, the milky way, 
—all the heavenly host, including a comet, 
were beaming down upon us in their sub- 
lime and quiet majesty. One of the side 
walls at the top projected from the per- 
pendicular, and being of a whitish stone, 
had the appearance of an overhanging 
cliff, beyond the brink of which, by a 
singular and most striking illusion, you 
seemed to be gazing away into the depths of 
immensity. After a few minutes, which we 
spent in admiration and wonder, there came 
sweeping over the cliff a cloud of inky black- 
ness, portentous of a heavy summer night- 
storm, shutting out the stars, until all was 
darkness the most palpable. Soon the storm 
having, as must supposed, spent itself, 
the cloud swept swiftly over, and one after 
another the stars peeped out, until all the 
hosts again looked down upon us from the 
placid sky. The ceiling, which is only 
about seventy feet high, is a black incrusta- 
tion studded with gypsum crystallizations, 
and Stephen had so managed his lights as 
to bring out the sparkling gems in their 
splendour; and by hiding the lights gradu- 
ally under the rocks, had so used the sha- 
dow as to produce the phenomenon of the 
heavy storm-cloud. Presently, from his 
place of concealment there began to stream 
up the rosy rays of the morning, grad- 
ually lighting upon rock after rock until 
the Jamp-day had driven the stars and night 
away. We voted Stephen an artist, skilled 
in dramatic effect, and were ready with one 
accord, to say that the Mammoth Cave is a 
wonder. 

This was the end of our journey for the 
present. Wereturned as rapidly as possible 
to day-light, and found the sun pouring his 
setting rays into the cavern’s mouth as we 
approached it. The effect of the brownish- 
yellow light, as it first strikes the eye, after 
the previous hours of lamp-light and dark- 
ness, and of the figures of the party climb- 
ing the steps in emerging, was very peculiar. 
Some one said that the figures in the fore- 
ground looked like angels just going up to 
the gates of heaven, with the celestial glory 
shining down upon them. Angels we cer- 
tainly were not, as we were mortally hungry 
and tired by the time we reached Mr. Mil- 
ler’s piazza. One of the ladies was a clear 
case of “broke-down.” We have only 
walked eight miles to-day; how shall we get 
through with the eighteen miles of to-mor- 
row? We shall see. 

Nots.—A valued clerical friend, who was one 
of the party alluded to inour Editorial correspond- 
ence of last week, as in want of a stage at Bell's 
tavern, writes us a communication which would 
occupy more than a column, designed to prove that 
they had not been well used, and that by right they 
were entitled to our coach. As our readers would 
not probably be interested in such a discussion, I 
will endeavour to make the amende honourable, by 
asking them to be so kind as to consider what was 
said on that important point as expunged, and by 


waiving on behalf of our party all further claim on 
that stage. L. 


Crelesiastical Record. 


At a meeting of the Presbytery of Redstone, 
on the 5th inst., Mr. Hugh O. Rosborough was 
ordained and installed pastor of the congrega- 
tion of George’s Creek. ‘The Rev. Robert M. 
Wallace preached the sermon; the Rev. Juhn 
MeClintock presided, and gave the charge to 
the pastor; and the Rev. J. Stoneroad the 
charge to the people. 

The Rev. S. C. Alexander was ordained and 
installed pastor of the united churches of Back 
Creek and Thyatira, by the Presbytery of New 
Concord, on the 26th ult. The Rev. S. B. O. 
Wilson preached the sermon; the Rev. A. 
Baker gave the charge to the pastor, and the 
Rev. P. F. Penick gave the charge to the peo- 

le. 
, At an adjourned meeting of the Presbytery 
of Raritan, on the 12th inst., Mr. P. Augustus 
Studdiford, a member of the last graduating 
class in the Theological Seminary at Prince- 
ton, was ordained and installed pastor of the 
congregation of Milford, New Jersey. The 
Rev. Dr. Studdiford of Lambertville, preached 
the sermon; the Rev. S. M. Osmond of Mount 
Airy, presided, and made the ordaining prayer; 
the Rev. Dr. Kirkpatrick gave the charge to 
pastor, and the Rev. S. F. Porter the charge 
to the people. On the day following, Mr. Stad- 
diford was installed over the other portion of 
his charge, the congregation of Holland, on 
which occasion the Rev. Dr. Kirkpatrick 
preached, Dr. Studdiford gave the charge to 
the pastor, and the Rev. S. F. Porter that to 


the people, 


In an arbour on the high green bank of 
the sea, which attracts many strangers in 
summer weather, at Loong Branch, two visi- 


. them was an elderly maa, of fair, unwrinkled 
face, of portly and athletic make, and so 
plain in his garb as to look like a Quaker. 
His name may be half-concealed under that 
of Gordon. The other was slender, brisk, 
appareled in the fashion of the day, and 
carrying the tokens of long acquaintance 
with the world. Let him be known as Wil- 
mot. It was he who broke silence thus: 

Wilmot.—You seem to me to enjoy the 
ocean, friend Gordon, more than those who 
bathe in it. How many hours have you 
spent in looking at it? 

Gordon.—Not so many as I would gladly 
do. The sight strangely affects me. The 
endless changes in the waters and the sky, 
with the dread but lovely music, calm my 
soul, and engender musings which do not 
come to me elsewhere. 

W.—Musing, always musing, Gordon. 
Now, do you know that I cannot think at 
all, unless to some purpose? For example, 
I have been running up an estimate in my 
head, as to the amount of shipping that has 
gone into New York this present month of 
August. 

G.—If you call that thinking to purpose, 
I own my fancies are worth little. Roving 
thoughts have borne me far away from all 
details of trade. 

W.—Yet you have spent your life in 
business. 

G.—Yes, in a sense; but not my soul. 
The counting- house has often held my body, 
when I have been wandering very far away, 
among regions unknown to earthly com- 
merce. 

W.—What a bit of romance for a rich 
merchant, who already begins to be grizzled! 

G.—I trust I shall never grow too old to 
dream over the pleasant reveries of my 
youth. But you and I, Wilmot, long con- 
nected as we have been, belong to different 
schools. You area faithful exponent of the 
present age, and of the hurrying, thriftful, 
utilitarian, American race. You have heart, 
but it is almost in your hand. You are all 
for instant action, and that action must have 
palpable results. Perhaps you incline to 
measure things too much on the scale of 
money. You are ignorant of rest. Quiet 
and idleness are synonymous in your vo- 
cabulary. Hence, though not gray, you 
are furrowed, and your once smooth face is 
a cobweb of wrinkles. 

W.—You pronounce on me as if you had 
me in a phrenologist’s chair, and were feel- 
ing every protuberance. But the game has 
two sides. You, my good old comrade, owe 
your uprumpled countenance to your dreamy 
life. You sit unmoved for hours, with that 
large blue eye, sleeping in half-closed lashes, 
and those gently open lips relaxed into a 
smile which no one can interpret. The 
book on your knee has lain untouched, I 
warrant you, since I left you two hours ago. 
I am disposed to say, as the children do, 
‘‘a penny for your thoughts.” 

G.—They would be lost on you. 

W.—Not at all; if they are worth any 
thing. 

G.—They would provoke your satire. 

W.—No one dreads the thong less than 
you. 

G.—They have no reference to dollars 
and cents. 

W.—There! whose satire is now pro- 
voked? But let my utilitarian head receive 
some drops of that platonic unction which 
seems to lubricate your inner man. 

G.—Ah, Wilmot! There are diverse 
modes of profitable thinking, and yours is 
unlike mine. But, not to be surly, I have 
been considering how much the busy world 
loses by want of retirement, and what a ten- 
dency there is, even among good people, to 
estimate every thing by quantity of motion. 
You know more than I about machinery; 
how the best engines play most sweetly, and 
with least noise. Soalsowithmen. I more 
than suspect that the religious world is mis- 
led by a show of activity without spiritual 
strength. 

W.—You have caught the spirit of Wil- 
liam Penn, without reading his Life; for I 
see that is the book you have been pretend- 
ing to study. But no; that day is past. 
Action, action, action, are the three things 
to make an American. 

G.—Very well; let me accept your in- 
stance. Iam no follower of Penn. Yet I 
admire certain things in his character, and 
among these, none more than his remarkable 
union of the contemplative and the practical. 
Who more staid and serene, and, if you 
please, mystical in his thinking? Who 
more energetic in his acts? The reservoir 
was filling, while he mused in silence. Its 
power broke forth, when he arose and found- 
ed a State. It was Locke who planned im- 
practicable Utopias; it was Penn who laid 
out the Philadelphia that yet abides. 

W.—Then you own he acted 7? 

G.—Surely; not to act, is to be useless 
and dead. But mark how he acted. Not 
with feverish impulse, not in fits and spasms, 
nor yet with continued revolution on the 
axle. His great works were the fruit of de- 
lay; they grew in the solitude of his capa- 
cious thoughts; they occupied small periods 
of a long life, while quiet reflection absorbed 
its greater portions. 

W.—Would you have every man lay down 
his tools, draw dewn his beaver, twirl his 
thumbs in meditative stillness, and slumber 
with his eyes open? 

G.—Meditative stillness is good. En- 
joyed now and then, it will not hurt the 
most successful operations. 

W>—Its reign has gone by. 
changés tout cela. 

G.—Yes, you have indeed. But are you 
sure you have gained by the change? 

W.—Let the wealth of our city answer. 

G.—You have got to the dollars and cents 
after all. But look at the city, if you will, 
I could not ask a better instance. Wealth 
there certainly is, but at what a price is it 
bought? 

W.—At the price of all solid wealth— 
unremitting labour. 

G.—I grant you, labour is good; there 
is no harvest without labour. But has it no 
limit? Is it the just, the happy method, to 
get all the wealth possible in a brief life- 
time? Is the fire never to go out? Is the 
brake never to be put down? Are we to 
grow rich, guocungue modo rem—running 
so hot a race as to overturn in the career, 
all leisure, taste, cultivation, fireside repose, 
devotion— 

W.—My. dear sir, you grow too warm for 
your equanimity. Pray, who proposes to 
sacrifice all these blessings to Mammon? 

G.—The spirit of the age both proposes 
and effects it. ‘‘ Trade, the modern reli- 
gion,” as Walpole calls it, precipitates itself 
with such a momentum that nothing can 
stand before it. 

W.—I see nothing of all this. 

G.—Then you never went down Broad- 
way on a Monday morning. 

W.—Every week of my life. The omni- 
bus makes a regular halt at our corner, al- 
ways at eight; nine times out of ten I slip 
in among a knot of down-town friends, and 
we take up our complement before we reach 
Niblo’s. 


Nous avons 


G.—Extravagant hurry marks the whole 
set. Such men, at the risk of life or limb, 


Jemp on the Brooklyn boat, or into the dock, 


tors were sitting, just after sunset. One of 


#2 if millions depended on saving two min- 
utes. Toilet, breakfast, (prayers there are 
none), transit, day’s business, chop, return 
—all are accomplished with the double quick 
time of a retreat. Then the collapse of two 
or three languid hours, nervous tossing, 
nightmare, morning-bell,-and da - capo. 
After ten years, and two removals into 
greater and yet greater houses, we have (as- 
suming continued solvency) talk of retire. 
ment, doctor’s visits, Saratoga, Nahant, dys- 
pepsy, neuralgia, a fall in the street, heart 
disease, newspaper obituary, pall- 
probate of will, “poor fellow” from omni- 
bus-companions; ranks filled again, and a 
neck-and-neck race, till the next one is car- 
ried to Santa Cruz with a hectic. 

W.—Mr. Gordon, you make my fiesh 
crawl, sitting there talking like a death’s 
head. Every body admits we go too fast ; 
-but the mass, the mass hurries on; who can 
stop? who is willing to be distanced? You 
say rest and be slow, but le moyen? 

G.—Just so ; sauve qui peut is the word. 
The spirit of trade, which is the spirit of the 
age, admits no more stop than in a steeple- 
chase. And what I maintain is, that the 
game is not worth the candle. But I have 
worse things to say. 

W.—I don’t want to hear any thing 
worse. 

G.—Stay but two minutes longer, Wil- 
mot. Sit here beside me, my old friend. 
Cast your eyes yonder, over the heaving 
main, where the swell of every billow con- 
tributes to lull the unquiet beholder, and 
while you yield to the gentle impulse, own 
that you have thus far lived for nothing. 

W.—For nothing! 

G.—Aye, for nothing. Youare ignorant 
of yourself. You have learnt to be content 
with such ignorance. You are nervously 
unprepared for the future; you dare not 
look it in the face. You keep out thoughts 
of eternity by renewed bustle in the things 
of time. You are internally heathen—liv- 
ing amidst Christendom like the veriest Gen- 
tile. You have no consciousness of any re- 
lation to that Son of God, who came into 
the world to save sinners. And all this, so 
far as means are concerned, because you will 
not converse with your own heart. 

S. L. R. 


For the Presbyterian. 


The late Rev. Dr. Brodhead, 


Resolutions “yo the Third Reformed 
Dutch Philadelphia. 

The Consistory of the Third Reformed 
Dutch Church of Philadelphia esteem it 
alike their duty and privilege to bear their 
public testimony to the precious memory of 
the late Rev. Jacob Brodhead, D.D. To 
his holy ministry the Reformed Dutch 
Church in this city owes its establishment, 
and much of its present prosperity. Some 
of the aged members of this communion 
were actively engaged with him in these 
labours of love; others looked up to him as 
their spiritual father and their gentle guide 
in the heavenly way. Many souls now 
connected with other communions, and many 
who have gone to heaven, have joyfully re- 
cognized him as the friend who brought 
them to Jesus. 

After the lapse of more than forty years 
since his settlement in this city, the fame of 
his touching eloquence, the faithfulness of 
his gospel teachings, the memory of his 
consistent piety, and the tenderness of his 
— ministry, are as familiar as house- 

old words to thousands, who revere his 
character and love his honoured name. His 
“ praise is in all the churches;” he “ rests 
from his labours and his works do follow 
him ;” therefore, 

Resolved, That we truly sympathize with his 
bereaved family, and we pray that their sor- 
row ma be turned into joy, as they remember 
his work, his love, the way in which he walked, 
and the home to which he has gone. May 
that Saviour whom he served so long be their 
own refuge in this hour of bereavement. 

Resolved, we earnestly unite with the 
Consistories of the First and nd Reformed 
Dutch Churches in requesting the Rev. Dr. 
Bethune to repeat in Philadelphia the sermon 
which he is now preparing in memory of our 
late beloved and vene father in Christ. 

Resolved, That copies of this minute be sent 
in ristian Intelli , 
ugencer Presbyterian, 


Worts, Clerk. 


For the Presbyterian. 
The German Reformed Church and 
the General Assembly. 


Messrs Editors—Will you do me the 
favour to allow space in your columns to 
correct the report of my remarks in relation 
to the German Reformed Church, made in 
the late General Assembly at Nashville? 
When, as Chairman of the Committee to 
nominate Delegates to Corresponding Bodies, 
I made the report of said Committee, and fol- 
lowed it with some brief statements, assign- 
ing reasons why we recommended that the 
General Assembly should continue to oc- 
cupy the ground assumed by the Assemb! 
of last year, in relation to said Church; 
am reported in the Presbyterian of June 2d 
as saying :—‘‘That the Romanistic and un- 
evangelical spirit of the German Reformed 
Church was reason enough why we should 
occupy the ground virtually taken last year, 
of non-intercourse.” After reporting re- 
marks made by other brethren, the report 
continues, “‘ Dr. 8. Wilson said that, for his 
own part, from his knowledge of the minis- 
ters of the German Reformed Churcb, he 
could cordially embrace most of them. But 
they had never formally. disavowed the 
sentiments attributed to them as a Church.” 
Had the report of my last remarks fairly 
corrected the error, and done me full justice, 
I should not have troubled you with this 
correction. 

Without attaching any blame to the re- 
porter, who, doubtless, found it impossible to 
report all the speeches with equal accuracy, 
I cannot but feel pained to see myself re- 
ported as uttering, in the grave deliberations 
of our General Assembly, sentiments con- 
cerning a highly respected Church, repug- 
nant alike to my feelings, and to my con- 
victions of truth. The sentiments I did 
express, and with discriminating care, were 
these, viz: That the Presbyterian Church 
has ever been distinguished as a witness for 
the truth, devotedly attached to the 
principles of the Reformation, which distin- 
guish the Evangelical Protestant Church from 
the errors and absurdities of Romanism. In 
this day, when Rome is putting forth her 
mightiest efforts to gain the ascendancy in our 
country and the world, and when so many 
ministers of certain branches of the Pro- 
testant Church are departing from the truth, 
and are evidently trimming their sails for 
the Tiber, it is especially obligatory on our 
branch of the Church to maintain her testi- 
mony inviolate, with uncompromising firm- 
ness, not even seeming to disregard ber ex- 
alted mission as a witness for the truth, by 
fraternizing with Churches which do either 
hold or protect in their bosom those who do 
hold and teach doctrines unevangelical and 
Romanistic. We do not charge the German 
Reformed Charech, as a body, with holding 
or teaching doctrines peculiarly Romish. 
But there are ministers, one of whom has 
gone out from amongst ourselves, of distin- 

uished talents, and who have held, if they 
not now hold influential stations as teach- 
ers of her youth and of her rising ministry, 
whose published and well-known sentiments 
are decidedly Romanistic, and adapted to 
Romanize the Church which embraces them. 

Now, what we find fault with in our 
brethren of the German Reformed Charch, _ 
and that which forms the only reason why 
your Committee do not nominate Delegates 
to attend their General Synod, is that they 


bave not formally and publicly disavowed 
the peculiar sentiments of these men, but do 
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author, done better jus- 
character as a theologi- 
cal review, than it did formerly in its warm 


bat gentleman, as.a historical writer, in 


which no note was taken-of his dangerous 
Very traly sid réespectfally yours, 


ociate in Kensing- 
ton, Philadelphia, a few Sabbaths. since. 
Our pastor was absent’ at the Synod in 
Pittéburgh, and the congregation intended 
having # prayer-meeting at the close of the 
Sunday-school. When the school was about 
closing, @ brother came into the room, and 
after an interview with the Superintendent, 
to make'a few remarks. He stated 
he was connected with the Sunday- 
school Association recently formed in Phila- 
delphia, whose object was the ion 
of Sabbath-schools in destitute’ locations. 
Atter,deeply ‘interesting the children for 
some time, he made a powerful “peal to 
the teachers, communicating at the same 
time some thrilling facts, the results of 
faithful teaching. He then called the at- 
tetition of the congregation to the grand 
of the Association, viz: to bring 
under Bible instruction some 40,000 ne- 
glected children upon the Sabbath. He 
said the Association could look to no class 
of the community to attend to those ne- 
glected children, but to those who had dedi- 
cated themselves to God. Instead of hav- 
ing but a single school, we should have four 
or five connected with our church; we 
should look around and see where we could 
obtain a private or public room, where we 
could take the Bible in hand, collect a few 
classes of the young, sit down with them, 
and impart to them the word of God. He 
made an earnest ap to the members of 
the church to take this important matter 
into serious consideration, and lend their 
aid in behalf of 40,000 children who are 
neglected. He begged that the church 
would not wrap herself in the mantle of 
carelessness, and turn away with indiffer- 
eace, but consider that public safety and our 
own security demand our coming to the 
rescue without delay. 
May the call be ed to 
members of that church, and by all in 
delphia who read this article. 


the 
hila- 
J. 


For the Presbyterian. 


The English Presbyterian Church. 


Messrs. Editors—I find in the May 
number of the English Presbyterian Mes- 
senger a condensed account of the proceed- 
ings of Synod, (the highest court of the 
Church in England,) which show a gratify- 
ing increase in the strength and influence of 
that body. During the last ten years it has 
assumed an independence and nationality 
which has been highly favourable to its 
growth. Having been previously recognized 
asa Scottish Church, it failed to attract from 
Englishmen any great attention to its prin- 
ciples or proceedings. But a happy chan 
has taken place, and we hope to see the 
Presbyterian Church assuming an elevated 

ition in England. The Christian Week- 
ly News, in some excellent and kind remarks 
on the recent meeting of Synod, says :—“We 
feel assured that the Presbyterian Church, 
in its new and revived aspect and operations, 
isa fact, and will not fail to make it- 
self known and felt throughout the country. 
The state of England requires the intellect- 
ual zeal by which this body is characterized. 
The era of our religious history and pro- 
gress has arrived when the earnestness of 
the man, eager to save souls, must be per- 
vaded by a high intellectuality, such as 
superior culture and conscientious study 
will impart. Here our Presbyterian friends 
step forth, adapted to the crisis. What 
was never wanting in learning and discipline 
of mind they still have, and are, perhaps, 
distinguished by their degree of it among 
all other religious societies. What they 
were supposed to lack, a fervour and free- 
dom more in harmony with the English than 
the Scottish popular mind, they now possess, 
and their pulpits are consequently becom- 
ing centres of attraction all over the land, 
and the good their preachers are effecting 
patent to all the churches.” Those who 
are familiar with the writings and preaching 
of such men as Dr. Hamilton, whose name 
we mect with in the Minutes of the present 
Synod, will acknowledge the justice of these 
remarks. 

The Synod met in the Presbyterian 
Church, Regent Square, of which Dr. Ham- 
ilton is pastor, and after the usual sermon 
from the out-going Moderator, Rev. John 
Weir, of the Church of River Terrace, Lon- 
don, was chosen Moderator. The Modera- 
tor, in his opening address, gives a condensed 
outline of the work lying before the Church, 
alluding to the war, to the Sabbath, to the 
prevalence of pauperism, and to the state of 
the visible Church, giving to Oxford a no- 
tice after the following form :—‘“ And so it 
has come to pass that the via media of Ox- 
ford, with its doctrine of a human priest- 
hood and sacrifice in the eucharist; with its 
making void the commandments of God by 
its traditions; with its sensuous worsbip, 
its secret confessional, its fasts and festivals; 
its recognition of Rome as a true Church ; 
and, in one word, its hatred and horror of 
that evangelism which made apostles and 
conquerors, which was the life-blood of the 
Reformation,—I say that thus the theology 
of Oxford has, with but feeble checks, been 
spreading its deadly poison through our 
country, bringing im ‘another gospel,’ and 
seeking to weave for the free-born neck of 
this nation a yoke which neither we nor our 
fathers were able to bear.” 

The following view of existing errors will 
do for our own land :—“ But there are many 
antichrists. A viperous brood of errors 
have started into life from the rank and 
neglected soil of popular ignorance and 
licentiousness, and are every where destroy- 
ing their victims. There is atheism ;—there 
is the unclean spirit of Mormonism, which 
traces its origin to a swindler and a debau- 
chee, and which, —— the lineaments 
of its vile parentage still, finds its votaries, 
for the'most part, among our own popula- 
tion. There is Swedenborgianism, one with 
Romanism and Mormonism in the doctrine 
of development and new revelations, but 
which claimsa Bible of its owa, full of the 
visions of an amiable enthusiast, and yet full 
of dangérous error, denying as it does the 
doctrine of # Triane God, setting aside the 
righteousness atid atonement of'Christ, teach- 
the day of j at is | 
there is the masked betray which, 
in one memorable case, we ourselves have 

appled ; which, using scriptural terms on 
oe subject of ‘ sacrifice,’ yet utterly repu- 
dietos:the true doctrine of the great propitia- 

tion for sin.” 
the . perm r its or- 
ization, the Synod proceeded to the hear- 
of reports from its various Committees 


Commendation of thé talénts and merits of 
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on: Missions; and to the 
ordinary réufine of business. 
A was presented, respecting a union 
Suk the United Presbyterians, and after a 
easant discussion, s Committee was ap- 
ted to make still further examination of 
subject. We notice in the intment 
of delegates to Oorrespondin "Bodies that 
ruling elders form a part of these Commit 
tees of representation. Theidea is new to 
us, but is certainly well worth a considera- 
in our co demce ‘with ctor ? 
The statistics of the Synod show an encour- 
ing increase. during the last ten years. 
ere are now seven Presbyteries and seven- 
ty-siz churches, and thete is évéry indication 
that this branch of tae Presbyterian family 
will grow and strengthen, and assume an 
important position among the Evangelical 
Churches of England. J. E. R. 


-FORBIGN ITEMS. 


Tae Convents Brut.—The Piedmont 
Convente Bill has received the Royal assent, 
and has thus become the law of the land. 
The bill, as finally amended, is so different 
from that presented to the Chamber by 
Ministers, that a short summary of its 


provisions may be acceptable. It provides, 
that all religious orders now ized by 


the civil power which do not employ them- 
selves in preaching, teaching, or tending 
the sick, shall be suppressed; the names of 
the establishments to be suppressed to be 
declared by a Royal decree. All chapters of 
collegiate churches not having cure of souls 
shall cease to exist as co bodies, un- 
less situate in a town of more than 20,000 
inhabitants. Simple benefices not having 
any Pears duties attached will also cease 
to i The clerical papers assert 
that many monks and nuns have decided to 
reject the terms offered by the Sardinian 
Government of an annuity, and that they 
will seek re rather in convents of their 
order in some land where = and jus- 
tice are held in more esteem than in Picd- 
mont. The Opinione of Turin states that 
the thirty-four monastic orders which are to 
be suppressed in Piedmont, in consequence 
of the new law, possessed 331 houses, in- 
habited by 4543 persons. Oardina] Anto- 
nelli has addressed a new note tothe Pied- 
montese Government on the subject. The 
Piedmontese Gazette of May 31 contains the 
royal decree designating the various reli- 
gious corporations to be suppressed, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the act of 
Parliament, lately to that effect. 
From this list there are two orders of nuns 
exempted, from motives, it is said, of per- 
sonal regard; They are the Sacramentini 
and Salesiernes. Of the latter, there are 
only two or three houses, and of the former 
but one, which was founded by the date 
Queen Dowager. The Sacramentini are 
not recognized as a corporate body, and the 
house in which they reside is the property of 
the Duke of Genoa. They possess no real 
property, but each member must bring a 
portion of 20,000 francs, which is invested 
in the purchase of an annuity. 


THe Fiest Epistte oF Barucn.—An 
English translation has appeared by the 
Rabbi, Dr. H. Joliwiez, of this spurious 
epistle. The translator thinks it must have 
been written some twelve hundred years 
after the time of the prophet by a Syrian 
Jew Christian. The epistle, in the original 
Syriac, will be found in the Parisian Poly- 

lott of 1645, and in Walton’s Polyglott of 
657. Dr. Joliwiez has, by this transla- 
tion, made a valuable contribution to our 
knowledge of the pseudo-epigraphs of the 
Old Testament, as this epistle i not in- 
cluded in the Apocrypha. 


Suspicious MovemMEentT.—A correspon- 
dent of the Paris Presse says:—There is a 
suspicious movement throughout Italy. The 
Pope, it is reported, declines to trust him- 
self in Rome, where he was to return this 
week, and purposes to remain for the pre-, 
sent at Castel Gaudolfo. Beacon fires, as in 
1820 and 1848, have been seen occasionally 
at night on the mountain near Radicofani, 
communicating with’ others near Monte 
Fiascone and Viterbo, on the Roman side, 
and again with Volterra, and on the Appen- 
nines above Lucca and Massa, northward. 
The withdrawal of the Austrian troops from 
Tuscany, the junction of the Sardinian army 
with the Allies, and the sight of the Italian 
tri-colour on the Mediterranean waters, in 
honoured alliance with the two great na- 
tions, France and England, have an assur- 
edly given impulse to those who honestly 
desire to follow the example of Constitu- 
tional Sardinia. 

THe AntTI-MaynootH MoVEMENT.— 
Referring to the establishment of a “ Pro- 
testant Union” for the north of England, 
the Bulwark says:—“The north of Eng- 
land embraces six or seven counties, and 
this new Association may probably influ- 
ence one hundred and fifty seats in Parlia- 
ment. A similar ‘Union’ is in contempla- 
tion for the south and west of England, 
and were a Midland Association added, the 
entire kingdom would be greatly influenced. 
It is in contemplation to follow a similar 
course in Scotland.” 


Tue Czars or Russta.—The following 
is a list of the Czars, and the dates of their 
ascending the throne:—John II. A. D. 
1461; Demetrius, (murdered) 1504; Basil 
V. 1504; John IV. 1534; Theodore I. 
1584; Robise Godonnove, 1598; Theodore 
II. 1605; Demetrius II. (murdered) 1605; 
Chousky, 1606; Michael Fredowitz, 1613; 
Alexis, 1645; Theodore III. 1676; Peter 
I. the Great, 1682; Catherine [. 1725; 
Peter II. 1727; Anne, (a nun) 1730; Joho 
V. (murdered) 1750; Elizabeth, 1741; 
Peter III. (murdered) 1762; Catherine II. 
1762; Paul I. (murdered) 1796; Alexander 
I. 1801; Nicholas, 1825; Alexander II. 
1855. 


HyMns OF THE ANCIENT IRISH CHURCH. 
—The Irish Archzological Society have 
published the first volume of a selection 
from the hymns of the ancient Church of 
Ireland, sufficiently interesting in an anti- 
quarian point of view. The “Liber Hym- 
norum,” from which the selection is made, 
is a manuscript of the ninth or tenth century, 
preserved in the library of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and, consequently, contains a por- 
tion of the ritual of the Lrish Church, as it 
existed before the Conquest. This first 
“fasciculus,” which, we presume, is pub- 
lished as a sample of the treat yet in store 
to the public, contains four hymns in praise, 
respectively, of St. Patrick, St. Brigid, 
Long St. Cummein, and St. Mugint. To 
the hymns are appended manuscript glosses 
and scholia, which the editor, Dr. J. H. 
Todd, assures us are most valuable, from 
their t antiquity, to the student of 
Celtic 


THE SUPPRESSION OF CONVENTS IN SAR- 
pinta. —Our weekly contemporary, the 
Press has the following well timed remarks on 
this subject :—Those revivalists amongst 
us who seek to introduce conventual institu- 
tions, will be disheartened at the conduct 
of the Sardinian people. The fact of the 
successful movement against the convents 
by the Sardinians is a most striking circum- 
stance. This testimony against such me- 
disval societies is of more importance, 
as the Sardinians still worship in religion 
according to the ritual of Rome. They 
dwell in climes where the Bible has not 
been allowed to circulate, and they are 
close in vicinage to the ‘centre of unity,’ so 
much boasted of by the friends of Italian 
religion. .The progress of convents in these 
islands for some time past is really alarm- 
ing} they are manufactories of morbid sen- 
timentalism, and are peculiarly infectious 
amongst weakly natures with a sickly aver- 
sion to the real duties of life. As auxiliaries 
of the creed of Rome, they are of prodigious 
enthusiasm of their inmates, 


men or women, 


the pretence of social utility they are ad- 


is skilfully directed. Under | 
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voeated by political Jesuits; but the Sar- 
dinians are a gifted and intelligent race, and 
they know the convents by their fruits, and 
will have no more of them. Their freedom 
in politics, by an inevitable law, is bursting 
their religious fetters; and though it may 
be precipitate to expect them to pass at once 
to a spiritual worship, still some of the 
heaviest of Romish evils will be removed 
from them, At the present moment the 
internal condition of Sardinian society is 
one of the most interesting problems in 
Europe for the political observer.” 


Burnet Prize Essays.—The first of 
these essays, by the Rev. J. Anchor Thom- 
son, is in press, and will be published by 
Messrs. Rivington of London, in two octavo 
volumes, about the end of June. Messrs. 
Blackwood have announced Dr. Tulloch’s 
Essay, which gained the second prize, for 
immediate publication, under the title, 
“Theism: the Witness of Reason and Na- 
ture to the All-wise and Beneficent Cre- 
ator,” in one volume octavo. 


PRoposEeD INTRODUCTION OF THE MAINE 
Liquor Law into Enotanp.—On Wed- 
nesday evening the United Kingdom Al- 
liance for the total and immediate suppres- 
sion of the traffic in all intoxicating liquors 
throughout this country, held a public meet- 
ing in Exeter Hall, Londoh, the body of 
which was well filled, in aid of their move- 
ment. Sir Walter C. Trevelyan occupied 
the chair, and with the Earl of Harrington, 
Alderman Harrison (of Wakefield,) and 
Sir R. W. Carden, addressed the meeting 
in support of the principles of the Associa- 
tion. A resolution, declaring ‘that the 
traffic in intoxicating liquors, as common 
beverages, is inimical to the true interests 
of individuals, and destructive of the order 
and welfare of society, and ought therefore 
to be prohibited,” was carried by a large 
majority, in preference to an amendment 
moved by Mr. Forster, declaring the at- 
tempt to enforce temperance by prohibitory 
enactments to be unwise, and an unjust 
interference with sacred individual liberties. 


GENBRAL 


THE WALDENSES.—The General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church, at their 
late session, appointed the Rev. Geor 
Potts, D.D., of New York, a delegate to the 
Synod of the Waldenses. We regret that 
the Doctor’s engagements are such that he 
cannot visit Europe this year, and therefore 
cannot fulfil this commission. 


Union PRESBYTERIAN CuourcH, Sr. 
Louis.—The failure of the extensive bank- 
ing-house of Page & Bacon, in St. Louis, 
has started a rather curious legal question 
as to the ownership of the house of worship 
of the Union Presbyterian church, New- 
school, the finest building in the city, and 
probably in the West. Mr. Bacon built 
the house at a cost of $70,000, and when 
finished, offered it to the congregation for 
$30,000, provided they would furnish it 
suitably, and settle over it a clergyman with 
a competent salary. They did this gen- 
erously, and thus exhausted some of the 
means which might have been employed in 
a church building, but unfortunately the 
$30,000 was not entirely paid when Page & 
Bacon failed, and the church has no deed 
for the property. The legal title is still in 
the hands of Henry D. Bacon, and the ab- 
sorbing question just now is, whether this 
building is the property of the congregation 
or of Mr. Bacon’s creditors.— Presbyterian 
Herald. 


VooaL vs. INSTRUMENTAL Music.—At 
Balaklava the bands of the garrison give 
concerts in the public square every day, 
and when the hour Senpeeliios the birds are 
said to assemble in great multitudes upon 
the trees and roofs of houses, hearing the 
first piece in profound silence, but making 
such a noise with their singing when the 
second commences, that a flute or oboe solo 
can scarcely be heard twenty feet off. 


SHERIDAN KNowLes.—Mr. James Sheri- 
dan Knowles has written a foolish pamph- 
let with the object of proving that “the 
Gospel attributed to Matthew” was com- 
posed by all the apostles together, who em- 
ployed Matthew as a penman. 


OrIGiIn or BANKs.—The name “ bank,”’ 
is derived from the Italian word “ banco,”’ 
a bench, which was erected in the market 

lace for the exchange of money. The first 
ank was established in Italy, by the Lom- 
bard Jews, in A. D. 808. Some of these 
Jews settled in London, and the street where 
they resided, is still called Lombard street. 


THe Mopesty or True Scrence.—Sir 
Isaac Newton compared himself to a little 
boy on the sea-shore, finding a few valuable 
pebbles and gems, while tbe whole ocean of 
truth lay unexplored before him. 


MERCERSBURG THEOLOGY,” alias “ Pu- 
SEYISM.”—At the late meeting of the Sy- 
nod of the Reformed Dutch Church, a 
communication was presented and read from 
the Classis of North Carolina, seeking a 
connection with that body. The Rev. Mr. 
Butler handed in his credentials as a dele- 
gate from this Classis, and being admitted 
to a seat, was requested to address the 
Synod, which he proceeded to do. He 
stated that he did not desire to enter at 
length into a statement of the causes and ob- 
ject of his mission before Synod, preferring 
to confer more particularly upon this subject 
with the committee to whom it might be 
referred. The Classis of North Carolina, 
he said, has heretofore been connected with 
the German Reformed Church of North 
Accerica, but owing to the peculiar and 
heterodox nature of some doctrines, which 
have been promulgated at the Theological 
Institution of the German Church, at Mer- 
cersburg in Pennsylvania, and which is 
generally known asthe “‘ Mercersburg Theo- 
logy,” the Classis bas withdrawn itself from 
the denomination of the German Church. 
This Classis is composed of twenty-four 
pastors and eight ministers, and occupies a 
very considerable extent of territory, and is 
now seeking an alliance with the Dutch 
Church. 


New York Srate Farr.—The next 
State Fair is to be held in the thriving vil- 
lage of Elmira, in October, and will be the 
first one ever held in the Southern counties 
of the State. The list is understood to be 
very extensive, embracing the best cattle, 
vegetables, home manufactures, &c., in the 
State. 


ASTRONOMICAL.—The planet Venus is 
now the evening star, and will continue so 
until October Ist. For two or three months 
it will be increasing in brilliancy, and may 
be seen plainly with the naked eye in the 
evening, east of and about 45 degrees from 
the sun. 


STaTISTICs OF THE MeTHOoDIST CHURCH 
Souta.—From the tenth annual report of 
the Southern Methodist Church, just pub- 
lished, it appears that the Society has under 
care 368 missions, 311 missionaries, 128 
churches, 79,050 church members, 185 Sun- 
day-schools, 25,034 children under religious 
instruction, 9 manual labour schools, and 
485 Indian pupils. The contributions for the 
year 1854 amounted to $164,366, of which 
$22,772—the largest amount—was received 
from the South Carolina Conference; $20,- 
970—the next in size—from the Alabama 
Conference, and $19,083.47 from the Uni- 
ted States Government. When or how this 
last sum was contributed is not stated; but, 
unexplained, it is somewhat of an anomaly. 


RoME AND THE Brsie.—Mr. Dunigan, 
a Romish bookseller of New York, has 
published an edition of the Bible, with the 
“approbation” of most of their Bishops in 
this country. It might as well, however, 
remain “in a tongue not understanded of 
the people,” so far as the mass of them are 
concerned; since the prices range from $14 
& Copy, (the lowest price) to $25! In Mr. 
Harding's bindery, the other any we noticed 
some elegantly bound quarto Bibles, which 
he informed us he could sell at from 90 
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cents to $15: the latter of the very finest 
paper, and printed and bound in the most 
superb style. Very neat copies, of smaller 
size and plainer binding, can be bought in 
any Protestant bookstore for from 40 to 60 
cents. Such facts may well be left to 
speak for themselves.— Banner of the Cross. 


AFRICAN CONFEDERATION.—A move- 
ment has been started to form a civilized 
confederation on the west coast of Africa, 
comprising the English colony of Sierra 
Leone, the present republic of Liberia, and 
the Maryland colony, which is now organ- 
ized independently. These countries are 
all contiguous, and their political union 
would be a movement of importance, and 
though there are some obstacles in the way 
now, it is hoped that at no distant day they 
will be removed. 

Sate or Corns.—At a recent auction 
sale of coins and medals in New York, the 
bidding was — and the prices obtained 
were large. e quote a few :—The pattern 
flying eagle half-dollar, 1838, sold for $8.50; 
another pattern dollar, same year, for $4.50; 


pattern gold dollar, 1836, for $5.75; pine 


tree shillings from $2.12 to $1.50. A 
beautiful proof of the Virginia half-penny 
sold for $2.50, and another, not quite so 
fine, for $1.50. A half crown of Oliver 
Cromwell sold for $6.25, and a shilling for 
$4. Two Philip and Mary shillings, and a 
groat of Mary, brought $2.37 respectively. 
A Queen Anne farthing, in fine order, but 
= common type, was knocked down at 


DOMESTIC NEWS. 


From Catrrornia.—The steamships Daniel 
Webster at New Orleans from San Juan, and 
Star of the West and George Law, at New 
York, from the same place, bring news from 
California two weeks — being to June 2d. 
The Star of the West brings $625,000 in gold, 
and the George Law $1,052,000 and 714 
sengers. As the latter was crossing the Isth- 
mus, & passenger, Samuel Aanderson of Jef- 
ferson county, New York, was killed by an 
accident on the railroad. The matter of 
Page, Bacon & Co.’s failure was still before 
the public in San Francisco, and $400,000 had 
been pledged to the creditors if they would 
stay further legal proceedings. This seemed 
to give satisfaction. Adams & Co. have been 
decided to be entitled to the benefit of the in- 
solvent law. Two vessels of war, British and 
French, are at San Juan, awaiting the arrival 
of the Kinney expedition. The municipal 
election in San Francisco was held on the 28th 
ult., and resulted in the election of James Van 
Ness, Democrat, as Mayor, by a majority of 
65. Four Democratic and four Know Nothing 
Aldermen were elected. The number of As- 
sistant Aldermen elected also, stand four Demo- 
cratic and four Know Nothings. The mining 
news from all parts of the State is most encour- 
aging, and it is thought that at no previous 
time has the yield of gold been as great as at 
— On the 18th ult., the entire block of 

uildings, bounded by Davis, Front, Commer- 
cial, and Sacramento streets, San Francisco, 
was destroyed by fire. The loss was $75,000. 
The deposits of gold at the Branch Mint at 
San Francisco amounted to 40,000 ounces in 
eight days. Trade in San Francisco was dull, 
but the markets had undergone no essential 
change in prices. Flour is still inactive ; small 
sales were making at $6 for domestic, and $13 
for Gallego. Wheat has declined, with sales 
for export at $1.87. Pork was rather higher. 
Money continues tight, and although the al- 
teration in the time of the steamer’s sailing 
had afforded seasonable relief, it was thought 
the ensuing week would find many parties ia 
an uncomfortable position. 


Rartroap Crossincs.—One act, deemed by 
all a judicious one, passed by the Legislature 
—that relating to the safety of passengers at 
railroad crossings—has just gone into effect on 
the Providence and other roads. The law pre- 
scribes that every engine man, on crossing 
railroads, shall, when approaching an inter- 
section, stop his train within five hundred 
yards of such intersection, and when he re- 
sumes his course he shall pass slowly over 
such crossing. The law provides that when 
two or more crossings on the same railroad 
are situated within four hundred feet of each 
other, one stop shall suffice for both. For 
every violation of the law each engine man 
shall pay $100, and the corporation on whose 
road the offence is committed shall pay $300. 
—Boston Post. 


Tae Crockett Faurty.—The Dallas ( 
Herald says that the widow and family o 
Colonel David Crockett, the hero of the Alamo, 
moved to Texas from Tennessee last fall. They 
reside in Ellis county, and are in straitened 
circumstances. 


Coat ror Locomotives.—Coal burnin 
motives have been introduced upon the ton 
and Worcestor Railroad, and proved quite 
satisfactory. The great extent of the railway 
system in New England, and the rapid exten- 
sion of the area of cultivation render this ex- 
periment one of much importance, as the forests 
are fast disappearing, and wood growing scarcer 
in quantity and higher in rates. 


loco- 


Corron Picxer.—P. W. Porter of Memphis, 
Tennessee, has invented a machine that will 
pick cotton. He says that with this machine 
one man and two horses will pick and gather 
up, without loss, four acres of cotton per day 
—about equal to the labour of thirty men. 


Boston ano Liverpoot.—The Bostonians 
are talking of establishing a line of steamers 
of their own between th»* port and Liverpool. 
Boston is a day nearer England than New 
York, and hence the direct passage of a Boston 
steamer would be at least twenty-four hours 
shorter than any that can be made under ex- 
isting arrangements. The English steamers 
stop at Halifax, which makes their voyages 
one day longer than would be those of a direct 
line between that port and Boston. 


A Frorat Currosity.—There is now to be 
seen at Savannah, Georgia. an aloe tree, other- 
wise called a century plant, twenty-six feet 
high, and containing more than a thousand 
buds, all of which are ready to bloom. This 
remarkable tree is a native product of Wil- 
mington Island. Of its history, the first fift 

ears of its existence we are not informed. 

ince 1804, when it was transplanted upon the 
Island, it has been thriving, the admiration 
of all, on the farm of Colonel Hunter. 


Cattrornia Propuctions.—A friend in Cali- 
fornia has sent us a specimen of the wild oat 
which grows spontaneously in that ——- 
It is of very large stalk in height and thick- 
ness, that sent us being full six feet in length. 
The grain, or seed, is, however, very small, 
being mostly husk. With cultivation, it might 
be developed into a very useful grain.— hil. 
Ledger. 

Postace on Back NumBers or Newspapers. 
—Back numbers of newspapers, if addressed 
to a regular subscriber, are chargeable with 
postage of one cent each, payable either at the 
office of ‘publication or the office of delivery ; 
but if sentto a person not a subscriber, they 
are considered transient papers, and, as such, 
are chargeable with one cent each, if pre-paid, 
and with ¢wo cents, if not pre-paid. x one but 
regular subscribers to newspapers are entitled 
to the benefit of quarterly or yearly pre-pay- 
ment.— Washington Union. 


A Frorat Coriosity.—The Frankfort (Ken- 
tucky) Commonweaith has been presented with 
several roses, in which the organs of the flower 
have grown into the flower buds—three in each 
rose—thus showing three roses apparently 
ready to bloom in the centre of one already 
fully expanded. This, like the double peaches 
mentioned some weeks , seems to be a 
manifestation of the abundance of the vital 
energy which the present very favourable sea- 
son has developed in almost every form of vege- 
table life. 


Waces 1x Kansas.—Printers’ wages are 
$10 per week, or 30 cents per thousand ems; 
carpenters, $2 per day; masons, $2; lower 
class of labourers, $1.25 to $1.50. Board $3 
to $5 per week. 


Fatt or tas Suspension Bripce at Nasu- 
VILLE.—On the 16th instant, about half of the 
cross-timbers supporting the floor of the Sus- 

nsion Bridge over the Cumberland River, at 
Nashville, Tennessee, gave way in the centre, 

recipitating a large wagon and six horses, 
loaded with 12,500 pounds of groceries, and a 
buggy and horse, into the river. The wagon- 
driver had one leg broken, while the man in 
the buggy swam ashore, uninjured. Several 
foot passengers were on the bridge at the time, 
who, it is feared, are lost. 


Hics Prices anv Heatta.—The high prices 
of provisions are said by the physicians to ex- 
ercise a very salutary influence over the popu- 
— of = large cities, = restraining them 

imprudent eating, and so preventing the 
usual afflictions of 

A Deap Lerrer.—In August, 1850, a 
tleman in Washington, District of Columbia, 
sent 9 draft for $96 through mail, to a cor- 


RESBYTERIAN. 


| respondent in 


ia, bat on Wednesday last 
the letter and d were returned to him, 
bearing the stamp of the dead letter office. In 
the meentime the banking-house from which 
the draft was procured has gone the way of 
many such institutions, and draft, though 
good then, is now worthless. Where the letter 

sojourned in this long interval is not as- 
certained. 

“Waste Parer Lerrers.”—Two ktters, 
mailed for and received at the Baltimore 
(Maryland) post office, were sold among some 
waste paper, and lately found at the mill of 
Mr. Wilhelm, in Baltimore county. One con- 
tained $25, and the other $434, and were found 
by two of Mr. Wilhelm’s employees. A = 
tion of the money was seoeveiel by the Post 
Office Agent, and restored to the owners. 


Paice or Berr.—The New York Journal of 
Commerce says:—The Washington market 
butchers bave reduced the retail price of beef 
two or three cents per pound. This is owing 
to the abundant supplies of cattle. 


Gioantic Rrz.—Mr. W. B. West of Stock- 
ton, San Joaquin county, California, makes 
the following statement of the yield of eight 

ins of gigantic rye:—‘‘ The year before last, 
oa eight grains of gigantic rye, I raised two 
pounds of seed, from which, the past season, I 
obtained two hundred and forty-six pounds of 

in. Many of the heads were a foot in 
ength, and the straw about five feet in height, 
remarkably sweet, and much relished by ani- 
mals. The grain was more than double the 
original size, flinty in its character, light- 
colo and resembling flint wheat, except 
in length, being shaped like common rye.” 


Larce Sates.—The land sales of the Illi- 
nois Central Railroad last month, amounted to 
$580,000, and for five days of this month to 
$125,000. 


DeaTH FROM THE Stino or a Locust.—We 
are informed by a gentleman, whose veracity 
and reliability we can vouch, that a youth in 
the adjoining county of Lawrence, while out 
fishing one day last week, was stung by a lo- 
cust, from the effects of which he died almost 
instantly. He had caught several with the 
intention of using them as bait, and put them 


in his hat for safe keeping, when one of them 


stung him on the head, causing the effect above 
canted — Athens ( Ala.) Herald. 


Taincs In Texas.—No new State in the 
Union, North or South, can compare with the 
«Star State” in the number of its newspapers. 
More than fifty weekly newspapers are now 
published in Texas, and there are several semi 
and tri-weeklies. Of the whole number, six 
are devoted to the cause of religion, represent- 
ing the Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian, Cum- 
berland Presbyterian, Lutheran, and Camp- 
bellite denominations. A seventh, represent- 
ing the Episcopal Church, is to be issued the 
16th of July ensuing. The rapid increase of 
population in Texas is shown by the fact, that 
within a district fifty miles square, west of 
Tarrant, and south of Venton county, about 
four hundred families have settled within 
twelve months. Grasshoppers, in countless 
hosts, are sweeping over the fields in the 
Guadalupe and San Antonio valleys, in Texas, 
but they are followed by immense flocks of a 
peculiar kind of bird, which feeds upon them. 


A Turivine New City.—Leavenworth City, 
Kansas territory, having become the starting 
point of the Salt Lake traders, is doing a thriv- 
ing business. Such is the quantity of goods 
passing through the place, that in the space of 
one week $17,474 was ~ for freight on 
goods landed there. At the last dates, a train 
of six hundred wagons, laden with government 
stores, was about to start fur the Salt Lake, 
the draught cattle of which train would num- 
ber four thousand oxen, besides several hun- 
dred horses and mules. Several of the Salt 
Lake trading firms have sent off twelve hun- 
dred wagons, a like number of teamsters, and 
over ten thousand draught cattle. 


For gentleman, who 
resides on the Penobscot, says that “‘ within a 
few days, two millions of spruce deal were sold 
at St. Johns, New ‘Brunswick, to load four 
French ships to go to France, at ten dollars 
per thousand, This demand has grown out of 
the interruption of the Baltic trade, and must 
be interesting to dealers in that kind of luin- 
ber.”’ 


Insecure Rartroap Tracks.—The Michigan 
marshes seem to have very insecure bottoms, 
as several railroads built upon them have sunk. 
On the Detroit and Milwaukie Railroad for in- 
stance, where it crosses the Townsend marsh, 
near Pontiac, the road bed, which was made 
sixteen feet above the level of the marsh, has 
gradually sunk several times below the water, 
after being refilled. Recently, a train of cars 
on the old Pontaac and Detroit Railroad, was 
_——s in a small marsh near Birmingham, 
and the passengers escaped with difficulty. 


Sincutar Fatauity.—At Sharp’s rifle fac- 
tory, Hartford, Connecticut, lately, a workman 
named Willis North, while enga in chip- 
ping off shavings from a bar of steel, was 
struck by one of the steel shavings with such 
force that it entered his heart, and caused his 
death ina short time. The wound made in 
his body was so small that neither he nor any 
of his fellow workmen, after examining it, 
thought it serious; but he immediately grew 
faint, then insensible, and so expired. The 
hemorrhage was internal. Only a few weeks 
since another workman was killed in the same 
penny by an awl glancing and entering his 

eart. 


An Inpustriovs Woman.—A lady in Plain- 
field, Massachusetts, aged 59 years, has the 
past winter made, with her own hands, 17 
quilts, consisting of 4209 pieces cut by pat- 
tern, worked 976 scollops, cut and made 3 
dresses, knit 3 pairs of striped mittens, made 
butter from two cows, besides the general 
housework for a family. She has also written 
over nearly a quire of paper. 


Emtcrants Arrivep.—Two thousand five 
hundred and forty-four emigrants arrived at 
New York on Saturday of last week, from Eu- 
rope, on board of various emigrant ships. On 
one vessel thirteen deaths occurred, and on 
another five. 


Tae Late Srorw 1x Onto.—The rain storm 
of last Saturday was very severe through a por- 
tion of the State of Ohio. In Cleveland, San- 
dusky, and Toledo, the waters poured through 
the streets like rivers, while enormous hail- 
stones fell, breaking glass, and cutting trees 
and vegetation. At Ashland, a Mr. Proudfit 
lost 100 sheep by the swelling of a creek, and 
other farmers suffered more or less. 


Revic or Revoturionary Times.—The mas- 
sive chain placed across the Hudson river in 
1778, to prevent the passage of the British 
ships of war beyond West Point, still lies in 
the river where it fell when it was cut a few 
years after being put up. The depth of the 
water there is 125 feet. An attempt is about 
to be made to raise the two parts of the chain 
by means of a floating derrick. 


Riries.—Minnie rifles are manufac- 
tured at the United States Ordinance Depart- 
ment, in Baton Rouge, Louisiana, by effecting 
certain changes in the ordinary ones. The 
commandant of that establishment, Captain 
Rodman, has also invented a machine capable 
of casting sixty Minnie bullets per minute. 
The English machine casts but forty. 


Germans 1n Texas.—There are said to be 
no less than 50,000 German emigrants already 
located in Texas, and 1500 more are now on 
their way from Hamburg to the port of Indian- 
ola. On the 13th inst. a barque, called the 
Vonfinke, also arrived at Galveston from Bre- 
men with 150 emigrants. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


FROM EUROPE. 


The steamers Ariel and Asia bring London 
papers to the 9th of June. 
he Peace Conference.—The Vienna papers 
advise us that although the conferences are 
closed, Russian plenipotentiaries have the Aus- 
trian propositions under consideration, and 
that Austria is still desirous to effect a media- 
tion. Meantime the Commissioners of France 
and Great Britain have left Vienna. The 
Times contains an article on the de- 
mands and expectations of the Allies, and 
concludes with the opinion, that “the capture 
of Sebastopol is an effectual condition of peace,” 
as it was believed to be, when the expedition 
sailed from Varna. It also rejoices at the 
fact, that Russia refused to submit to the terms 
proposed at Vienna, because it leaves her an- 
tagonists free to c on the war, and to 
arrange the terms of peace, in the best manner 
which their military and naval power enables 
them to apply. In other words, the Allies feel 
that they have the advantage, and they are 
determined to make the mést of it. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


In Parliament, the adjourued debate on the 
war was resumed, and ended, after a pro- 
tracted discussion, on Sir Francis Baring’s mo- 


tion being itted to pass nem. com—namely, 
that this House with regret that 


the conferences of Vienna have not led to a 
termination of hostilities, feels it a duty to de- 
clare that it will continue to give ye support 
to her Majesty in the prosecution of the war 


until she shall, in conjunction with her Allies, 
obtain for the country a safe and honourable 
peace. Mr. Roebuck’s Committee had held a 


meeting to compare their reports. Mesers.: 


Roebuck, Drummond, Pakington, and Lord 
Seymour, each submitted drafts. Lord Sey- 
mour’s was taken as the basis for the report 
to be prepared for Parliament. Sir Joseph 
Paxton proposes to Parliament a magnificent 
boulevard around London, eleven miles long, 
costing thirty-two millions sterling. 
FRANCE. 


A decree extends the free importation of 
breadstuffs to an during the present year. 
The King of inia will probably meet 
Queen Victoria in Paris, in August—perhaps 
the Sultan will also come. The Lord Mayor 
of London is visiting the Prefect of the Seine. 
The Exposition becomes more flourishing. 
General Pelissier has asked the Government 
to send him 7 without delay, and he 
also requires that Chasseurs d’Afrique shall 
be sent. At the battle of the Alma, Marshal 
St. Arnaud was heard to express his regret 
that he had not his Chasseurs with him. Eight 
hundred horses for artillery are also going out, 
and will be embarked on board clippers. 


SPAIN. 


The government represents the Carlist insur- 
rection as ey peppreseed, but the province 
of Catalonia is placed in a state of siege, and 
troops continue to leave Madrid, leading to the 
inference that trouble still exists. There has 
been a break up in the Spanish Ministry. 
Madoz, Lugan, Luzuriaga, Aguerre, and 
Santa Cruz, having resi , are succeeded 
others. The Paris %, referring to 

e resignation of five of the Spanish Minis- 
ters, says that the motives of their retirement 
are entirely personal, and will effect no change 
in the policy of the Spanish Government. 


ITALY. 

Maximilian, brother of the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, has had a private interview with the Po 
and the King of Naples—causing considerable 
speculation as tohis object. Numerous politi- 
cal arrests have been made recently in the 
Roman States and Piedmont. 


PORTUGAL. 


The letters from Oporto with regard to the 
approaching crop of grapes in the Douro con- 
tinue to express unfavourable anticipations 
from the progress of the vine disease. The 
season is stated to be three weeks more back- 
ward than usual, and uncertain weather still 
preeeaay Itis also asserted that the vines 
ook much weaker, that the show of fruit is 
small and sickly, and that the oldium is gen- 
eral throughout the country, and at least a 
fortnight earlier than last year. 


FROM THE SEAT OF WAR. 


The general bombardment of Sebastopol was 
re-commenced on the 6th of June. Lord 
lan telegraphs on the evening of the 8th, (6 
P.M.) that after a fierce bombardment the 
French attacked and carried the Mamelon and 
White Tower. The utmost gallantry was dis- 

layed all round. The casualties were not 

nown, but are said to be very t. The 
Mamelon is the French name for the hill 
which the English accounts call Gordon’s Hill. 
It is in the form of a truncated cone, and lies 
in front of the Malakoff or Round Tower, to 
the right of the English right attack. It was 
on the Mamelon that the Russian Admiral, 
Istamin, was killed. This hill is flattened at 
the top and crowned, like the Malakoff, with 
batteries, but having the embrasures wider 
apart. Its slopes, sweeping toward the spec- 
tator in the camp of the Allies, are dotted with 
screens of stone, behind which the Russian 
riflemen were posted. In March last, the ad- 
vanced parallel of the French was nearly five 
hundred yards from this hill. 

Prince Gortschakoff telegraphs, June 3d, to 
St. Petersburgh, that the Allies had left Genit- 
schi, and part of the burned stores would be 
saved. The Allied steamers afterward visited 
a and burned a number of merchant 
ships. 

rom the Baltic Sea, we learn that on June 


4th, the combined English and French fleet, 


under the command of Admiral Dundas, were 

close to Cronstadt. They had made a recon- 

noissance, and found that new fortifications 

had been erected since last year. Several ves- 

Ne with timber had been captured by the 
ies, 

Despatches from St. Petersburg, of the 2d 
June, state that General Rudi 
orders that no merchant vessel, then in the 
Russian ports on the coast of the Baltic should 
put to sea. The cause of this measure was 
that the English cruisers had captured five 
merchant vessels, burned one, and sunk an- 
other. 

A letter from Constantinople, May 28, says: 
“‘ Nearly 3000 men have set out from Varna 
to form the nucleus of the Turkish contingent. 
English officers have been appointed to five 
battalions, and in a short time the drill will 
commence either at Kilo, on the Black Sea, or 
on the heights which overlook the Sultan’s 
Valley in the neighbourhood of the Bosphorus. 
Many of the officers are making considerable 
progress in Turkish; it is said that voluntary 
examinations are to take place periodically, in 
which the competitors will be encouraged by 
the prospect of advancement in the force. In 
six or eight months it is hoped that the officers 
will be independent of interpreters.” 


SARDINIA. 


The Piemonte of Turin state that the great- 
est activity prevails in the Piedmontese war- 
office, in order to fill up the deficiency caused 
in the army by the departure of the expedition. 
By the last returns from Genoa the number of 
troops embarked had been 849 officers, 16,146 
men, 3/05 horses and mules, 234 wagons, and 
36 guns. The Opinione of Turin states that 
the thirty-four monastic orders that are to be 
suppressed in Piedmont in consequence of the 
new law, possessed 331 houses inhabited b 
4543 persons. Cardinal Antonelli has ad- 
dressed a new note to the Piedmontese Gov- 
ernment on the subject. 


RUSSIA. 


By far the most important measure taken of 
late by the Russian Government, is the new 
imperial ukase for completing and accelerating 
the thirteenth conscription in the seventeen 

rovinces of the Western half of the empire. 

he difficulty of raising the required number 
of recruits for the army is found to be so great 
that the Minister of the domains has found it 
absolutely necessary to demand of the Czar 
permission to extend the age of the men re- 
quired (generally between 20 and 25 years) to 
30, and, if necessary, even to 35,years. By far 
the greater part of the men who have attained 
this age, are married and have families, having, 
moreover, settled down to some fixed employ- 
ment or trade, so that a vast amount of misfor- 
tune will be inflicted on thousands of happy 
and industrious families, who, deprived of 
their natural support from their earnings, will 
be reduced to beggary and starvation. Most 
of these men are cultivators of the soil, and 
the total amount of farm work must be greatl 
reduced, and the productive power of the soil 
and the general material resources of the coun- 
try seriously impaired. “racow letters re- 
port that the insurrection in the Ukraine is not 
yet suppressed. The discontent of the people 
is chiefly directed against the priests as agents 
of the government. 


AUSTRALIA. 


Dates from Australia to the 24th of March 
have been received by way of England. The 
miners were quite active, and with a fair pros- 
pect New gold discoveries had been report- 
at various places, and two immense nuggets 
had been found, one weighing forty pounds, 
and the other forty pounds and seven ounces. 


MARRIED. 


At Ellicott’s Mills, Maryland, on Tuesday even- 
ing, 19th inst., by the Hev. C. Huntington, Mr. 
Samvet Ester to Miss Mary Ann Sowarp, both 
of Ellicott’s Mills. 


On the 2istinst., by the Rev. Septimus Tustin, 
D. D., of Washington City, District of Columbia, 
Ropeat Evans, Esq., to Miss Anne E. 
both of Havre de Grace, Maryland. 


In the Presbyterian Church, at the University of 
North Carolina, by the Rev. Dr. Mitchell, James 
M. Spencer, Esq., of Clinton, Alabama, to Miss 
Conne.ia Ann, only daughter of the Rev. Dr. Puit- 
LIPS. 


At German Valley, New Jersey, on Wednesday 
morning, 20th inst., by the Rev. G. Van Artsdalen, 
Mr. Cuaaces 8. Down to Miss A., only 
daughter of Amcnuisacp Paice, Esq., all of Hack- 
ettstown, Warren county, New Jersey. 

By the Rev. Thomas Mack, on the 27th ult., Mr. 
Axis to Mies Emecinpa Tyrer, both of 
Damascus, Wayne county, Pennsylvania. On the 
ist inst., Mr. Cutrer to Mrs. Mary Kiut- 
PATRicK, both of Sullivan county, New York. On 
the 17th inst., Mr. Gronce Surarp to Miss Mary 
Loverass, both of Damascus, Wayne county, Penn- 

lvania. And on the 2ist inst., Mr. Aucusrus A. 

to Mies Lrora M. both of Da- 
mascus, Wayne county, Pennsylvania. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, on the 2d inst., of typhoid fever, at his resi- 
dence, in Franklin county, Pennsylvania, JOHN 
W. WITHEROW, Esq., in the 45th year of his age. 
In early life the deceased attached himeelf to the 
Presbyterian Charch, of which he was a useful and 


a ruling 


active member. In 1853, he was 


r had given | 
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elder, and in that capacity served enti! his death. 
He was scrupulously attentive in the performance 
of all his social and relative duties. The commu- 
nity among whom he spent the “ days and years of 
his pilgrimage” will long regret the loss of one of 
its most useful members. —Communicated. 


Died, near McEwensville, Pennsylvania, on Wed- 
nesday, the 16th ult., JOHN, only son of ROBERT 
and SARAH GIFF IN, in the 19th year of his age. 


Died, at Cranberry, New Jersey, on the 19th inst., 
Mr. ROBERT HENRY, Sr., aged 86, formerly of 
Galashiels, Scotland. 


Died, on the 20th inst., after a short illness of two 
days, Mra. SARAH, widow of LEWIS STONE. 
ROAD, of Mifflin county, Pennsylvania, at the ad- 
vanced age of eighty- eight years. She was truly 
mother in Israel, who, during her weakness and in- 
firmity, was patient, and manifested a willing sub- 
mission to the arrangements of ber Lord and Mae- 
ter. She was endeared to society, and her memory 
will long be respected both by her surviving rela- 
tives and the neighbourhood in which she so long 
resided. ‘* Precious in the sight of the Lord is the 
death of his saints, for so he giveth his beloved 
sleep, and they are not, for God takes them.”’ S&S. 


Died, on the 30th ult., at New Orleans, after a 
lingering illness, the Rev. ALEXANDER CAMP- 
BELL, D. D., of that city. A long and intimate ac- 
quaintance with the deceased has given us an op- 

ortunity of knowing the exce!lence of his character. 

e has left a widow, several children, and a large 
circle of friends, in whose memory he will ever live 
with tender affection. Dr. Campbell wasa graduate 
of Jefferson College, Penneyivania, where he en- 
joyed a high reputation for scholarship. The first 
years of his ministry were passed in the region of 
the upper Chesapeake; thence he removed to the 
Northwest, where he resided some years. Subse- 
quently be was called to the Presidency of Clinton 
College, Mississippi. The last eight or ten years 
his home has been in our city. The sympathies of 
many are with the bereaved widow and children.— 
New Orleans Creole, 


Died, in Worcester county, Maryland, on the 
12th inst., at the residence of her husband, Mrs, 
ANN, wife of Mr. WILLIAM SHOWELL, Sr. For 
more than three years she was the patient and ex- 
emplary sufferer of the painful disease that resulted 
in her departure. Naturally possessed of very high 
qualities of mind and heart, she had long been still 
more exalted and refined by the power of divine 
grace shedding over all its precious influence. Oc- 
cupying @ position, and commanding the means for 
doing good, she was not backward in availing her- 
self of these advantages in serving her Master. Her 
prayers and her efforts went hand in hand; but she 
made no exhibition ofher piety or charity. Through- 
out her severe visitation, her confidence in her Re- 
deemer was serene and unbroken. In pleasant an- 
ticipation, she quietly awaited the hour when it 
might be God’s good pleasure to grant her deliver- 
ance. Asa shock of corn fully ripe, she seemed to 
be gathered heme to the abode of the blessed. 
Rarely does a death occur inflicting so great a loss, 
and spreading so profound and wide &@ sorrow. 
From the husband was taken a wife of peculiar ex- 
cellence and worth; from the family circle, a mem- 
ber ardently admired and loved; from the Church 
of Christ, a devoted follower of the cross; from the 

oor, a benefactor, whose bounties were well 
ee Fe from che neighbourhood, an ornament and 
example, whose like may not soon be found. To 
grace she ascribed all that she was, on earth, and 
now through it alone, can she sing the song of 
Moses and the Lamb in that better country, whither 
all the worthies that have died in the faith of Jesus, 
are calling us to come. G. 


Died, at Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania, on the morn- 
ing of the 18th inst., Mrs. FRANCES GERTRUDE 
DORRANCE, wife of Lieutenant J. C. BEAU- 
MONT of the United States Navy, aged 24 years. 
Not two days preceding her decease, she returned 
to the residence of her father from Clifton Springs, 
New York, whither she had, a short time previous- 
ly, repaired, in the hope of improving health. But 
death, ever punctual at the inevitable hour, was her 
unseen attendant. Only lately he had visited that 
very home, ‘‘and one was not;’? but the circle 
must again be broken. Her last evening was passed 
in the society of friends, who came with kind inquir- 
ies. At the hour of retirement, attention was drawn 
to a slight expectoration of blood. But apprehen- 
sions were presently quieted, to be revived a few 
hours afterwards, when a more profuse hemorrhage 
drew life away. On the following Sabbath, as the 
earth opened 

‘* To give these precious relics room 
To slumber in the silent dust,” 

many hearts sympathized with the stricken family. 
Early the subject of religious impressions, she pro- 
fessed Christ, while youth gave promise of length of 
days. During the last year, one of protracted family 
trial, it was remarked that her graces brightened. 
Consolatory reminiscences to this effect, mitigate 
the grief of relatives; so that, though the Master 
sent for her with almost terrifying suddenness, in 
the silent night, we may not doubt it was to ** go up 
higher.”?> Quite conscious, yet unable, from the 
| hemorrhage, to articulate, she could only respond 
| to the inquiry, which leaped from a devoted mother’s 
_ quivering lips, ** Daughter, can you look to Jesus ?”” 
| by inclining the head, and raising the eye to heaven. 

Her ‘** Beloved had gone down to his garden to 


| gather lilies.” He took this one; but so closely 
| were other roots entwined about it, that they must 
_ suffer. May heaven’s balm be poured into the 
wounds thus made, and cause that hearts, tender 
from recent bereavement, may be mellowed under 
sanctified afflictions, 
** And Jike the plants that throw 

Their fragrance from the wounded part, 

Breathe sweetness out of woe.’’ 
Did there come no trials here, the heart might grow 
so full of earth, as not to think of — -- 


Died, at his residence in Madison county, Vir- 
ginie, on the 7th inst., of disease of the heart, 
QUINTUS BARBOUR, Esq., (son of the late Judge 
Philip P. Barbour of Orange), in the 44th year of 
his age, leaving a deeply bereaved family, and a 
numerous circle of friends and kindred, to mourn 
their loss. The deceased was a quiet man, whose 
ambition appeared contented with his home circle. 
But a scrap-book of printed essays, some of them of 
keen satire and polished wit, others of blunt, honest, 
hearty piety, attest that he possessed noble gifts be- 
fore disease commenced the wasting ravages of 
which he atlast died. Those who knew him could 
sce unmistakably that his piety wassincere. Amid 
protracted and severe suffering, chiefly from a de- 
rangement of the nervous system, his faith in the 
Redeemer was calm and amply supporting. His 
sick chamber was always a cheerful and attractive 
place. His fine social qualities, his lively fancy, 
his singular and felicitous illustrations, made him 
the life ofthe social circle. The text on which his 
funeral sermon was preached, ‘‘I have fought a 
good fight, I have finished my course, I have kept 
the faith; henceforth there is laid up for me a 
crown of righteoysness, which the Lord, the Right- 
eous Judge, shall give me at that day; and not to 
me only, but to all them also that love his appear- 
ing,’? seemed by no means inappropriate to those 
who knew the conflict of this man’s life, to give an 
example of the suffering virtues, in long protracted 
bodily disease. Captain Barbour had been a mem- 
ber of the Presbyterian Church for near twenty 
years, and for about half that time he discharged 
faithfully the duties ofaruling elder. J. H. B. 


Died, at the residence of her father, J. C. Plumer, 
in West Newton, Pennsylvania, on the 12th ult., 
Mrs. SUSANNA A. STEVENSON, wife of the Rev. 
Thomas Stevenson, in the thirty-third year of her 
age. When God performs a work of renewing 
grace, and elevates, adorns, and sanctifies a sinner, 
it is merely right to record it to his ever-increasin 
praise. Upon this dutiful daughter, this devot 
wife and mother, and this very lovely Christian, it 
is believed that a very high degree of the influences 
of the Comforter and Sanctifier was bestowed. The 
natural powers of her mind were of a high order ; 
but it was especially the wisdom which is from 
above, that guided her affairs with such discretion. 
It was the likeness which she bore to Christ, that 
beamed with such a calm and heavenly radiance 
from her countenance; and it was his Spirit which 
sustained her, and wrought for her those graces and 
qualifications which rendered her so attractive and 
efficient in all the high relations she was called to 
occupy. To such an one, of course, death could 
have but few terrors. When it was told her that 
her disease had assumed mortal symptoms, she 
calmly replied, that such was the conviction of her 
own mind; and then, in the composure and stead- 
fastness of that faith which turns “‘ things hoped 
for’? into ** substance,”? and things unseen’? by 
fleshy eyes into ‘‘ evidence,” she committed her 
sorrowing husband, her tender babes, and all her 
interests, temporal and eternal, into the hands of Him 
who she felt was ** able to keep that which she had 
committed to him.”? She * is not dead, but sleep- 
eth,’? and ** even so, them also which sleep in Je- 
sus, will God bring with him.’’ J. R. H. 


Died, in Walpack, Sussex county, New Jersey, 
JOHN J. BLAIR BUNNEL, in the 24th year of his 
age. Of this young man, whose earthly career has 
been thus cut short by death, it may truly be said, 
that he commanded, in a remarkable degree, the 
love and esteem ofall who knew him. Amiable in 
his disposition; pteasing mranwers, 
modest reserve in his intercourse with the world, 
he was admirably calculated to win his way, and 
secure for himself a comparatively smooth passage 
even over the rugged path of life. With a strong 
thirst for knowledge, and a desire for advantages 
above those furnished in the common school, he 
entered the Blairstown Presbyterial my in 
the autumn of 1849. Here he soone a dis- 
criminating and active mind, and a dispO®ition and 
an ability to thoroughly master whatever, in his 
course of study, came before him. While here, he 
also identified himself with a Bible-class, not con- 
nected with the school, which was under the in- 
struction of the pastor of the Presbyterian Church 
of the place, and in this he continued manifesting 
an interest so long as he was a member of the 
Academy. Though not professedly a follower of 
Christ, his walk, as the writer had good reason to 
know, clearly indicated the bent and inclination of 
his mind and heart. But doubtless already the 
seed of that insidious disease which removed him 
hence, were deeply laid in his system. His studies 
were interrupted again and again by those sad but 
certain premonitions that the frail tabernacle of his 
deathless spirit must be taken down. Being conse- 
quently obliged to quit school, he continued to re- 
turn and devote himself to —_ as he was able, 
until he was prepared to enter college. But to take 
this step he dare not venture, strangly as his incli- 
nation led in that direction. The generous tender 
to him of a scholarship by a friend, in complement 
for his name, he was constrained, though reluctant- 
ly, to decline. Being obliged to abandon the pro- 
ject of a course of collegiate study, he returned to 
his home, where, surrounded by endeared parents, 
he for the most part remained till he breathed his 
last. For nearly a year after finally leaving the 
Academy, in the vicinity of his home he devoted 
his wasting energies to teaching, which, however, 
was interrupted by periods of indisposition, until ia 
the latter part of the month of,March last, he was 
confined to his bed, from which he never rose. 
Though it is a matter of regret that we are not able 
to record his union with Christ’s Church on earth, 
yet we humbly trust he was a member the 
great family of the redeemed, whose names are 
written in beaten. They who are left to sorrow 
over the removal of one, ounce so fall of promise, 
mourn not as those who have no hope. For during 


his iliness he gave pleasing evidence that Christ 
was his portion; with child-like simplicity, casting 
egy the grace and mercy of a pre 
cious Saviour, he received in his soul the sweet ae 
surance of sins pardoped, and recoacilietion th 

the infinite merits of Jesus Christ. Death came not 
at an hour when he thought not; but even while 
he was waiting, having committed bis all into the 
hands of a gracious Redeemer, and bade 2s last fare- 
well to weeping friends, ia full possession of his 
faculties, the Souge came and summoned bia 
away.— Commu 


WESTMINSTER CHURCH, NEW YORK.—The 
Rev. John Reid, of Bloomingburgh, Orange coenty, 
New York, will preach in Westminster Chureh, 
Tweaty-Second street, between Sizth aad Seventh 
Avenues, New York, to-morrow (Sabbath) —_ lat, 

pact 


at half-past ten o'clock, A. M. 


PRESBYTERY OF TROY.—An adjourned meet- 
ing of the Presbytery of Troy witi peer in the 
lectare-room of the Second street Charch, ia Troy, 
on Wednesday, July 11th, at three o’clock, P. M. 

V. D. Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF PHILADELPHIA, — The 
Presbytery of Philadelphia will hold its next stated 
meeting in the Cohocksink Cherch, Fifth etect and 
Germantown Roe, Philedeiphia, cn Monday, the 
2d of July, at ten o’ciceh, A.M. The Fifth street 
line of Omnibuses, and the Third and Germantowa 
Road also, run to the place of meeting. 

Dawizt Gaston, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF WINCHESTER.—The Pree 
bytery of Winchester will hold an adjourned meet- 
ing in Washington, Rappahannock covaty, Virginia, 
on the Thursday before the third Sabbath of vuly, 
at 12 o’clock, M. 

J. R. Guamam, Stated Clerk, 


PRESBYTERY OF DONEGAL.—The Presbytery 
of Donegal stands adjourned to meet on the 3d day 
of July next, at three o’clock, P. M., in the First 
Presbyterian Church of Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
A full attendance of the members is desirable, as 
business of importance, not contemplated when the 
meeting was appointed, is likely to come before the 
Presbytery. Faaquuar, Slated Clerk, 


GILT EDGED BIBLE FOR THIRTY-EIGHT 
CENTS.—The Subscribers have jast opened 
over fifty cases of English Bibles, comprising more 
than twenty thousand copies, in eve'y size, form, 
style of binding and price, ranging from thirty-eigh8 
cents to seventy-five dollars. 

We give below a list of a few of our cheapest 
styles of binding, and would invite the attention of 
every one to our large and unrivalled stock, form- 
ing the most complete and extensive collection of 
cheap and costly Bibles, to be found in any single 
establishment in the world, embracing more thaa 
five hundred different varieties of binding. 


8000 Bibles Araberque with gilt edges, 88 each. 
1000 = and clasp, 50 cts. each. 
1009 “ French Morocco, gilt edges, 75 cts. each. 
750 “ 68 “ —andclasp, $1.25 each. 
500 “ Fine Turkey, gilt edges, — = each. 
350 “ and clasp, cosh. 


The Psalms of David in metre may be had bound 
up with any of the above styles at the same prices. 

ky” A copy will be sent by mail free of postage 
on receipt of the retail price, either in money or 
postage stamps. 

WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 

No. 144 Chestnut street, above Sizth, Philadelphia. 

june 30—3t 


HILADELPHIA COLLEGIATE INSTITUTES. 
—An Examination of the Philadelphia Col. 
legiate Institute, under the care of Professor E. D. 
Saunders, commenced on Jast Monday, and is still 
in progress. This Seminary has employed a distin- 
guished French Instructor through every entire day. 
The public may witness the advantage of such con- 
stant instruction. More than twenty of the pupils 
converse readily in Frenca before the Examiners on 
any subject proposed, having made this language 
the medium of communication in their hours of re- 
creation. All persons are invited to attend the Ez- 
amination, corner of Filbert street and William 
West Philadelphia. june 30—It 


DGEWORTH FEMALE SEMINARY, 
GREENSBORO’, NORTH CAROLINA.—The 
next Session of this Institution, which hae now 
been in successful operation for fifteen years, will 
commence on Wednesday, the Ist day of’ August. 

The course of study is designed to be thorough 
and systematic, embracing every thing necessary to 
a sold and ornamental education. 

It is very important that pupils be present at the 
opening of the Session. A few day’s absence at the 
commencement of the year, when the classes are 
formed, and new studies entered upon, may embar- 
rase the pupil for weeks. 

Catalogues containing the course of study, ex- 
penses, &c., will be forwarded on application to 

RICHARD STERLING, Principal, 
june 30—6t Greeasboro’, North Carolina. 


ECOND THOUSAND NOW READY !—The Story 
of the Campaign. A Complete Narrative of the 
War in Southern Russia, written in a Tent in the 
Crimea. By Major E. Bruce Hamley, author of 
** Lady Lee’s Widowhood.’? 12mo, paper covers, 
37} cents. 

The first thousand of this work was exhausted in 
three days! The public did not wait to learn what 
the critics would say of it. The subject and the 
reputation of the author made it sell. Buy it and 


try it. 
Published by GOULD & LINCOLN, 
No. 59 Washington street, Boston, 
And for sale by all the Bookseflers, 
june 30—3t 


EN OF BUSINESS.—The Dangers and Duties 
of Men of Business. A Discourse, preached 
in the Seventh Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia. 
By the Rev. E. P. Rogers, D.D. 18mo, limp covers, 
16 cts.; paper covers, 124 cents. 
x7 A copy will be sent by mail free of postage, 
on receipt of the retail price either in money or 
postage stamps. 
Just published b 
WILLIAM S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, above Sixth, Philadelphia. 
june 30—3t 


EWARK FEMALE SENINARY.—Mies H. 

CHAMBERLAIN, Principal.—The second ses- 

sion of this Seminary will commence August 29th, 
1855, and continue twenty-one weeks. 

Teams per Session—Board and tuition in Eng- 
lish and Latin, $70; Languages, each, $10; Mu 
on Piano, or Guitar, with use of instrument, $20 to 
$25; Drawing, $10; Painting in water colours, $10; 
Painting in Oils, $20; Fancy Work, $6; Washing 
per dozen, 37} cents. 

Rererences.—Daniel Kirkwood, LL.D., Presi- 
dent of Delaware College, Prof. W. A. Crawford, 
Prof. E. D. Porter, J. W. Weston, A. M., Principal 
Newark Academy, Rev. J. Vallandigham, Rathwell 
Wilson, Esq., J. W. Evans, Esq., Newark. George 
Earle, Esq., Elkton, Maryland. Prof. C. Long, 
Hartsville, Pa. Rev. J. H. McNeill, Secretary 
American Bible Society, New York. Geo. McNeill, 
Esq., Fayetteville, North Carolina. 

Circulars, containing course of study, and other 
particulars, may be obtained by addressing the Prin- 
cipal, at Newark, Delaware. june 20—10t 


HEISM—The Witness of Reason and Nature to 
an All-wise and Beneficent Creator. By the 
Rev. J. Tulloch, D. D., Principal and Primarius Pro- 
fessor of Theology, St. Mary’s College, St. Aa- 
drews, Scotland. 1i2mo. $1. 

The circumstances under which this Essay origi- 
nated, are as follows: 

Mr. Burnett, a merchant in Aberdeen, whose 
character appears to have been marked by a rare 
degree of Christian sensibility and benevolence, 
among other acts of liberality bequeathed certain 
sums to be expended at intervals of forty years, in 
the shape of two Premiums, inviting to the discus- 
sion of the evidences of religious truth, and espe- 
cially to the consideration and confirmation of the 
attributes of Divine Wisdom and Goodness. 

On this occasion the first Premium of £1800 (nine 
thousand dollars) was awarded to the Rev. R. A. 
Thompson, and the second of £600 (three thousand 
dollars) to the author of this volume, the judges hav- 
ing been Isaac Taylor, Henry Rogers, and the Rev. 
Baden Powell. 


spirit of fairness and in 


to every reader. The author has sought the truth 
simply, and has sought it with respect to tolerance 
for the opinions of those from whom he differs; but 
he has never shrunk in deference to any names 
from the assertion of his own convictions. 

He did not undertake the subject as a task-work, 
but because he felt a true interest in it, and thought 
it was capable of a more argumentative treatment 
than it had hitherto received. 

CONTENTS : 


Section I. Pri of Inductive Science.—Chap- 
ter 1. Principles of Evidence. 2. Doctrine of Cau- 
sation. 3. Doctrine of Final Causes. 4. Theistic 
Conclusion (General Laws). 

Supplementary. Special (Geological) Evidence of 
a Creator. 

Section II. Mlustrative (Inductive) Evidence.— 
Chapter 1. Cosmica!l Arrangements. 2. Structure 
of the Earth. 3. Cosmical and Terrestrial Magai- 
tudes—Divine Power. 4. Elementary Combinations 
—Crystallization. 5. Orgenization—Deeiga- 6. Spe- 
cial Organic Phenomena—Vegetable. 7. Special 
Organic Phenomena—Animal. 8. Typics! Forms 
—Divine Wisdom. 9. Mental Order. 10. Sensa- 
tion—Divine Goodness. 11. Instiact. 12. Cogai- 
See Structure in Man. 13. Emotive Structure is 

an. 

Section III. Moral Intuitive Evidence.—Chapter 
1. Moral Intuitive Evidence. 2%. Freedom—Divine 
Personality. 3. Conscience—Diviee Righteousness. 


4. Reason—Infnity (a Priori Argument). 
Difficulties Re ding the Divine 
culties, &e. %. General Considerations. 3. Spe- 
cial Examiostion of Difficulties—Physical Pain and 
Death. 4. Special Examination of Difficulties—Sor- 
row. 6. Special Examination of Difficulties—Social 
Evile. 6. Special Examination of Difficultiese—Sia. 
7. Considerations, &c., derived from Written 
Revelation.”» 8. The Divine Man—Incarnate Wie- 
dom and Love. 9. The Gospel a Divine Power of 
Moral Elevetion. 10. Limited Reception of the 
Gospel.—Millenial Prospect. 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
Broadway, New York. 
And WILLIAM 8.& 
No. 144 Chestnat street, above Sixth, P 
june 
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thayed us destitute of the slightest redeeming circum- 
stance, that Mr. Abbott has undertaken his defence 
with a hearty good will; and in doing this he has 
manifestly. gone to the opposite extreme; justifying 

t for acts which 


Tux Romansers. By the Rev. 
M. Hobert Seymour, M. A., author of « Mornings 
with the Jesuits.” Philadelphia, 1855, Herman 


po, pp. 82 
.t/The «Mornings with the Jesuits,” by the same 
enthor, is a book of considerable note, and has re- 
esived ‘just commendation. His « Evenings with 
the Romanists,” has its scenes laid in Ireland, where 
the author's residence as a parish minister, gave him 


good temper and spirit of its exposure of Romanism, 
the reader cannot fail to be deeply interested. 


A Moxoenars on Mextat By 
Francis’ Wharton. Philadelphia, 1865, Kay § 
Brother. 8vo, pp. 228. 

The publishers inform us that these preliminary 
sheets, only designed for private circulation, form 
the first part of a forthcoming work about to be is- 
sued by them, to be entitled, « A Treatise on Medi- 
cal Jurisprudence, by Francis Wharton, and More- 
tan Stille, M. D.” The Monograph before us is 
curious and learned. All the conceivable forms of 
mental unsoundness are noted with particularity, 
examples given, and the opinions of the best autho- 
rities cited. The analysis appears to us to be lucid 
aod complete, and independently of the important 
bearings of the facts on jurisprudence, it affords a 
curious subject of study to psychologists. From the 
specimen, we should anticipate a work on medical 
jarisprudence of great ability. 

A Cenrony or Ponrrarissm, and a Century of its 
Opposites; with results Contrasted to Enforce 
Puritan Principles, and to Trace what is Peculiar 
in the People of Lynn, to what is Peculiar in its 

’ History. By Parsons Cooke, Pastor of the First 

Church in Lynn. Boston, 1855, 8S. K. Whipple 

& Co. 12%mo, pp. 444. 

In connection with the history of the Congrega- 
tional Church in Lynn, the author has brought un- 
der review the religious hinderances it has for two 
centuries encountered, and its ultimate triumph. 
The Charch was planted in 1632, and its history is 
traced to the present day, in the course of which we 
are furnished with the succession of its pastors, re- 
marks on their characters, the architectural changes 
imthe house of worship, the conflicts of opinion, the 
oppositions from without, &c. The author gives 
us an interesting history of the Quaker disturbances, 
and the mitigations which may be urged for their 
persecution; similar notices of the Baptists, and 
their persecution ; a full account of the rise of Metho- 
dism, with severe strictures on its spirit and tenden- 
cies; and, coming down to the period of his own 
ministry, presents a graphic review of his own diffi- 
culties in holding a conservative position against 
some of the rabid isms of his day. In a histori 
point of view, the book has attractions beyond the 
limits of Lynn, and even of New England; and 
the author deserves commendation for the success 
of his historical research, as well as for his fearless 


maintenance of principle, and the skill with which 


he hes overcome difficulties. 
Tux Daneorns axv Dotiszs or Men or Business ; 


a Discourse, preached in the Seventh Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia. By the Rev. E. P. Rogers, 
D. D., pastor. Philadelphia, 1855, William S. & 
Alfred Martien. 18mo, pp. 45. 

This discourse has been published by request, as 
deserving of preservation and promising usefulness, 
by a wider circulation through the press. ‘The temp- 
tations and dangers to which men of business are 
exposed, are vividly and forcibly portrayed, and the 
whole tone and fabric of the discourse are excellent. 
We cordially commend it to the attention of men of 
business, for whose benefit it was written. 


Exoursa or, a Home in the New 
World. By Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, author of 
« Tempest and Sunshine,” &c. New York, 1855, 
D- Appleton §& Co.; Philadelphia, S. M. Hender- 
son. 12mo, pp. 331. 

The volume traces the history of orphan children 
through various and perplexing vicissitudes, and in 
the course of the story, other characters appear to 
diversify the tale. It is not properly a religious 
story, but it is written with considerable graphic 
effect, and evinces uo ordinary ability in the writer. 


Pure Catawba Wine. 


A gentleman, who professes to be thor- 
oughly informed upon the subject, states 
that more than two-thirds of all the Ca- 
tawba wine sold in this city, is made of 
water, sulphuric acid, and honey, with a 
dash of genuine Catawba wine to give it the 
proper flavour. This fact will be interest- 
ing to those who repudiate adulterated li- 
quors, but go in for drinking that excellent 
article, pure Catawba. 

We think it very doubtful whether this 
statement is true, but we know that a very 
able chemist not long ago declared that the 
science of chemistry had made such rapid 
advances, that liquors, almost wholly spuri- 
ous, could be made to resemble so closely 
the genuine, that it was not possible for 
even the first chemists to tell one from the 
other by any known mode of analysis.— Cin- 
cinnati Columbian. 


The Eruption of Vesuvius. 


Naples, May 22.—Vesuvius is still, on 
the twenty-fourth day of its eruption, as 
active almost as it was on the first day. 
For many years it has not been known to 
continue so long in a state of activity. In 
the direction of St. Jovio, the stream has 
become hardened, and flows no longer. In 
the direction of Cercola, however, it is still 
running over the old bed, and has passed be- 
yond Pizsillo. There was a grand /éte a+ 

t. George di Cremona, near St. Jovio, on 
Sunday ‘last, in honour of the saint, to 
whose influence is attributed the stoppage 
of the lava in that direction. His Majesty 
was present, and the cardinal preached, 
giving our patron saint due honours on the 
occasion. A promotion in the army took 
pepe that is to say, St. George received 

is colonel’s epaulettes, and adds one more 
to the number of saints who are on the 
Neapolitan staff. The Madonna Immaco- 
lata was made generalissimo, it will be re- 
membered, recently. St. Januarius has 
long been captain-geveral, and St. George 
is now raised to the rank of colonel. It has 
been stated since the above date that the 
eruption had ceased. — 


SIXTYZFEET OF DAUGHTERS. 


In the half century sermon of the Rev. 
Dr. Brace of Newington, Connecticut, we 
find-a fact respecting the Edwards family, 
which we do not remémber to. have seen 
elsewhere stated. Speaking of Mr. Backus, 
one of this predecessors, he says :—‘ His 
wife was one of ten daughters, évery one of 
which has been said to be six feet tall— 
making sixty feet of tera, and all of 
thém strong in mind—children of the Rev. 
man, who sixty feet hters, 
besides them one son who Nef more than 


sixty feet of intellect, must, according to 


the Psalmist’s view of things, have been a 


| 


Phe-Rain Concert. 
- Millions of tiny rain-drops 
Are falling all around ; 
They’re dancing on the house-tops, 
They’re hiding in the ground. 
They are fairy-like musieians, 
With any thing for keys, 
Beating tunes upon the windows, 
Keeping time upon the trees. 
A light and airy treble 
They play upon the stream, 
And the melody enchants us 
Like the masic of a dream. 
A deeper bass is sounding — 
..... Where they’re dropping into caves, 
~~ With a tenor from the zephyr, 
an alto from the waves. 


O, ’tis a shower of music, 
And Robin don’t intrude 

If, when the rain is weary, 
He drops an interlude. 


It seems as if the warbling 

- Of the birds in all the bowers 

Had been gathered into rain-drops, 
And was coming down in showers. 


The blossoms all are bathing 
In the liquid melody, 

Breathing thanks in sweetest odours, 
Lovking up into the sky. C. B. 


A Priestly Hoax. 


The priests of Madrid attempted, last As- 
cension day, to palm off a miracle in the 
church of Francisco el Grande. There 
was a large congregation assembled, and en- 
gaged in praying for the souls of the de- 

rted. The dim religious light of the 
church was somewhat relieved by the glare 
of candles, which was, in its turn, subdued 

the abundant incense floating about the 
altar, when up rose a priest, who pointed to 
the crucifix on the altar, and disturbed the 
general devotion by screaming out that 
the image of Christ was moving its eyes, 
while the whole body was perspiring from 
every of the plaster. me confeder- 
ates of this astonished priest joined in the 
cry, and called on the congregation to unite 
with him, and the skill of these pious breth- 
ren was rewarded by a pretty general belief 
that a miracle bad occ , such as they 
had arranged for, and their honest brother 
had described. The next thing was to get 
the people to run out into the street and 
announce a present miracle, and invite all 
Madrid to become its witness. Tic sor- 
respondent of the Morning Advertiser tells 
us that the emissaries of the clergy ran 
about the streets, declaring that the out- 
raged Deity had sent down this miracle on 
Spain to warn its rulers against allowing the 
State to lay its impious hands on the Church 
lands. They ran about the town, accom- 
panied by a score of women, who called God 
to witness that they had not only seen the 
miracle, but produced the handkerchiefs 


which they had steeped in the sweat ex-' 


uding from the statue. These devout be- 
lievers, and the attendant priests, scream 
aloud, “‘ Down with all heretics! Accursed 
be all Jews! The vengeance of the Lord 
upon those members of the Cortes who voted 
for the infernal bill.” Vires acquirit eundo 
—the pious and indignant mob increased ; 
and it seemed as if the good priests could 
get up steam enough to drive away the 
whole of the men who had so ruthlessly 
laid their hands on the Church; when, un- 
happily, the military interposed, and sub- 
dued the storm. Unluckily for the success 
of this clever trick, the Civil Governor of 
Madrid was a man of feeble faith in priestly 
miracles, and insisting on using his own eyes 
on the miraculous image, he proceeded to 
the work of inspection, when he found the 
image thickly coated with dust, and the eyes 
firmly fixed in their sockets, of all which he 
informed the multitude, telling them that 
the priests had imposed on them, and should 
be brought to condign punishment. The 
Government has arrested two of the priests 
who are charged with getting up this mi- 
racle, and is determined to use means to 
prevent the recurrence of such scenes. 


National Ships Lost. 


Our navy, as at present organized, dates 
from the year 1794, and it is perhaps not a 
little curious that one of its first prizes 
should have been the first vessel lost with- 
out any one being able to say how she was 
lost. In 1799, the frigate Constellation, 
then under command of Captain Truxton, 
captured the French frigate |’Insurgente, 
after a very gallant action. This was dur- 
ing what was called the guast war with 
France, caused by the depredations that 
were made upon our commerce by the crui- 
sers of that country, which we yery properly 
resented. The prize was taken into the 
navy, and was first commanded by Captain 
Murray, who was succeeded by Captain 
Fletcher. The latter officer sailed on a 
cruise in July 1800, with a sort of — 
commission. Some letters were receive 
from persons on board of her, sent in by ves- 
sels that she spoke; but, though she was to 
have been absent only eight weeks, nothing 
has ever been seen of her for almost four- 
and-fifty years. The Pickering, Captain 
Hillar, a 14 gun vessel, which sailed a 
month later than the Insurgente for the 
West Indies, was never heard from again. 
The Saratoga, of 16 guns, was lost in the 
same way in 1807. 

One of the finest vessels that ever sailed 
from this country was the sloop-of-war 
Wasp, which left Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, in 1814, under the command of Cap- 
tain Blakely. On the 24th of June she 
captured and destroyed the British sloop-of- 
war Reindeer, and on the Ist of September 
the Avon, a vessel of the same class. One 
of her prizes was taken on the 21st of Sep- 
tember, and sent: to America under com- 
mand of Mr. Geisinger, and no direct intel- 
ligence was ever afterwards received from 
her. She was spoken by a Swedish brig on 
the 9th of October, out of which she took 
two American officers, who had belonged to 
the frigate Essex, and were passengers in 
the Swede from Rio de Janeiro. This was 
the last time that she was seen and known. 
Various stories as to her fate were current 
for years. Mr. Cooper says: 

“There is only one rumour in reference 
to this ship that has any appearance of pro- 
bability. It is said that two English fri- 
gates chased an American sloop-of-war, off 
the Southern coast, about the time the Wasp 
ought to have arrived, and that the three 
ships were struck with a heavy squall, 
in which the sloop-of-war suddenly disap- 
peared.” 

The Wasp was uncommonly well-manned 
and officered, and her loss was a severe one 
to the navy. Captain Blakely was an ad- 
mirable commander, and the gentlemen un- 
der him were of high merit. Two of the 
Lieutenants, Mr. Reilly and Mr. Baury, 
had taken part in the capture of the Guer- 
riere and Java, and another, Mr. Tilling- 
hast, was an officer on board the Enterprise 
when she took 

The Epervier brig, eighteen guns, sai 
from the Mediterranean for the United 
States, in 1815, and was never heard from 
after she passed the straits of Gibraltar. 
She had been taken from the English, in 
1814, by the Peacock, Captain Warrington. 
We believe that’at the time of her loss she 
was commanded by one of the Shubricks, 
an historical name in our navy. 

The most remarkable instance of the loss 
of a national ship, since the close of the last 
war with England, was that of the Hornet, 
which is su to have foundered in a 
“norther,”’ in the Gulf of Mexico, about a 
quarter of & century ago. Nothing was 
heard of her, if we remember, after she left 
Tampico, some time in the year 1830. The 
Hornet was one of the “lucky ships” of the 
navy, and a great favourite both with the 
service with the country, and was dis- 


tinguished for the part which she took in | 


the war of 18]2, capturing every thing with 


which she fought, and escaping from superior 


vessels. 

_ In 1818, when commanded by Captain 
Lawrence, she took the British brig Peacock, 
after a short but very warm action of fifteen 
minutes, the Peacock being sunk. Attached 
to Commodore Decatur’s squadron, a few 
months later, she was compelled to take 
refuge in New London, when that squadron 
fell in with a greatly superior British force, 
where she was blockaded for a long time. 
Escaping from New London, she went to 
sea in 1815, under command of 
Captain Biddle. On 23d of March 
engaged and captured the Penguin, a Bri- 
tish vessel of aoa her own force, and with 
a picked crew. Subsequently she was chased 
for two or three days by a British seventy- 
four, and narrowly escaped being eaptu 

The recent losses of the Albany and the 
Porpoise have revived the interest that used 
to be felt in the losses that we have mentioned 
above. It will be seen that it is no new 
thing in our navy for vessels to disappear, 
leaving no trace of their fate, and the same 
remark applies to all navies. — Boston Chron. 


The Earth’s Ring. 


The Boston correspondent of the New 
York Tribune says :—* In onz of my letters 
I gave you some account of the earth’s ring, 
discovered, or rather identified by Lieutenant 
Jones of the Navy—as I called him. I have 
since learned that the fortunate finder of our 
planet’s ornament is not a Lieutenant, but 
a Chaplain. He is the Rev. George Jones, 
I believe ; certainly he is the Rev. Jones. 
He was formerly a clergyman at Annapolis, 
Maryland, and was appointed a Chaplain in 
the expedition to Japan. By the advice of 
some scientific friends, he devoted himself 
during the voyage to observations in the 
Zodiacal Light, a phenomenon of the natural 
history of the heavens which has puzzled 
astronomers for a long while, and of which 
the only theory previous to that of Mr. 
Jones, was the unsatisfactory one that the 
light was a ring around the sun at the 
earth’s orbit and the orbit of Mars. By a 
series of observations carefully made, morn- 
ning and evening, for two or three years, in 
all the latitudes traversed on the voyage to 
aod from Japan, Mr. Jones has come to the 
conclusion, supported by a chain of appar- 
ently irresistible reasoning, that the Zodia- 
cal Light is a ring around the earth inside 
of the moon’s orbit, and probably in the 
same plane with that orbit. It is not so 
dense as the ring of Saturn apparently, 
though on that point, as well as on its 
breadth, thickness, and exact distance from 
the earth, it is not possible at present to 
form a reliable opinion.” 


Changes of Climate. 


The following, from the Scientific Ame- 
rican, contains some interesting facts, and 
treats of a very feeling subject, worthy of 
careful investigation: —‘ History informs 
us that many of the countries of Europe, 
which now possess very mild winters, at one 
time experienced severe cold during this 
season of the year. The Tiber, at Rome, 
was often frozen over, and snow at one time 
lay for forty days in that city. The Eux- 
ine sea was frozen over every winter ane 
the time of Ovid, and the rivers Rhine an 
Rhone used to be frozen so deep that the 
ice sustained loaded wagons. The waters 
of the Tiber, Rhine, and Rhone now flow 
freely every winter; ice is unknown in 
Rome, and the waves of the Euxine dash 
their wintry foam uncrystallized upon the 
rocks. Some have ascribed these climate 
changes to agriculture, the cutting down of 
dense forests, the exposure of the upturned 
soil to the summer’s sun, and the draining 
of great marshes. We do not believe that 
such great changes could have been pro- 
duced on the climate of any country b 
agriculture, and we are certain that no suc 
theory can account for the contrary change 
of climate—from warm to cold winters— 
which history tells us has taken place in 
other countries than those named. Green- 
land received its name from the emerald 
herbage which once clothed its valleys and 
mountains ; and its east coast, which is now 
inaccessible, on account of perpetual ice 
heaped upon its shores, was, in the eleventh 
century, the seat of flourishing Scandina- 
vian colonies, all trace of which is now lost. 
Cold Labrador was named Vinland by the 
Northmen, who visited it A. D. 1000, and 
were charmed with its then mild climate. 

“The cause of these changes is an im- 
portant inquiry. A sivas by John 
Murray, civil engineer, has recently been 
published in London, in which he endea- 
vours to attribute these changes of climate 
to the changeable position of the magnetic 
poles. The magnetic variation or declina- 
tion of the needle is well known. At the 
present time it amounts, in London, to 23 
degrees west north, while in 1658 the line 
of variation passed through England, and 
then moved gradually west until 1816. In 
that year a great removal of ice took place 
on the coast of Greenland; hence it is in- 
ferred that the cold meridian, which now 
passes through Canada and Siberia, may at 
one time have passed through Italy, and 
that if the magnetic meridian returns, as it 
is now doing, to its old lines in Europe, 
Rome may once more see her Tiber frozen 
over, and the merry Rhinelander drive his 
team on the ice of his classic river. 

‘‘Whether the changes of climate men- 
tioned have been caused by the change of 
the magnetic meridian or not, we have too 
few facts before us at present to decide con- 
clusively; but the idea once spread abroad, 
will soon lead to such investigatiohs as will, 
no doubt, remove every obscurity, and set- 
tle the question.” 


Colleges in the United States, 


Statistics of public schools are to be had 
without difficulty. They are brought for- 
ward prominently in the annual messages 
of Governors, are condensed continually for 
newspapers, and are scattered broadcast 
over the nation in essays on education. 
But the statistics of American Colleges are 
less common. We shall endeavour, there- 
fore, partially to supply the deficiency. 

The number of Colleges in the United 
States is one hundred and eighteen, an ave- 
rage of nearly four for ovory State. Of 
these, fourteen are in New England, thirty- 
eight in the Middle States, thirty-six in the 
South and South-western States, and thirty 
in the West. The oldest is Harvard, at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, A.D. 1636; the 
next, William and Mary, at Williamsburg, 
Virginia, which datesfrom A.D. 1692; and 
the third, Yale, at New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, which was established A.D. 1700. Of 
the principal Colleges in the Middle States, 
that at Princeton, New Jersey, originated 
A.D. 1745; the University of anestvenia, 
A.D. 1755; Jefferson College, at Canons- 
burg, Pennsylvania, A.D. 1802; Mount 
St. Mary’s, at Emmetsburg, Maryland, A. 
D. 1830; and the University of Virginia, 
A.D. 1819. In the West, the most flour- 
ishing College is the University of St. Louis, 
founded A.D. 1832. 

The number of students in these one hun- 
dred and eighteen Colleges is about twelve 
thousand. The largest number on the roll 
of any one College in 1854 was 466, the 
number attending the University of Vir- 
ginia. The mom I at Yale, however, was 
nearly as great, being 443. Harvard had 
339, iiinetles 225, the University of North 
Carolina 270, and Brown University, at Pro- 
vidence, Rhode Island, 252. The largest 
library belongs to Harvard, which College 
has 98,000 volumes; Yale has the next 
largest, containing 54,000; and Brown Uni- 
versity the next, 32,000. Bowdoin, at 
Brunswick, Maine, has 28,000; Dart- 
mouth, at Hanover, New Hampshire, 31,- 
000; Georgetown College, at rgetown, 


District of Columbia, 24,000; and the 


TH 


South Carolina College, at Columbia, South 
Carolina, 22,000. Several of the Saath | 
Coll considering their youth, have 
splendid libraries. us Marietta College, 
in Obio, has 14,000 volumes, and the Uni- 
versity of St. Louis, 15,000. In these esti- 
mates, the volumes in the students’ libraries, 
as well as those in the college library pro- 
per, are included. 

The cost of education varies at different 
Colleges. At Harvard, the total nses 
of room rent and tuition are ninety dollars 
annually; and the cost of board is from 
seventy to ninety dollars in addition; mak- 
ing an average, with washing, wood, and 
lights, of two hundred dollars. The ex- 
penses at Yale, av in a similar man- 
ner, may be estimated at about the same 
sum, as may also those at Princeton. Bow- 
doin, Dartmouth, Brown University, Am- 
herst, and Williams, are cheaper, ranging 
from one hundred and twenty-five te one 
hundred and fifty dollars. The University 
of Virginia costs each student about one 
hundred and twenty-five dollars; while that 
of the Western Reserve costs less than half, 
or only about one hundred. In these esti- 
mates, clothing, books, and pocket money 
are not included. 

Besides these one hundred and eighteen 
colleges og there are forty-four theo- 
logical schools in the United States, about 
seventeen law schools, and about forty medi- 
cal ones. 


Nutritive ee of Different Kinds 


A table showing the relative amounts of 
starch, gluten, water, &c., in different kinds 
of food, as demonstrated by chemical as 4 
sis, presents some striking results. Weo 
serve that of fresh meats, mutton is the 
most nutritious, (as it is the most whole- 
some), containing 29 pounds of nutriment 
in 100 pounds of meat. Taking 100 pounds 
as the given quantity of each, we have the 
following t: 

ANIMAL FOOD. 


Fresh Beef contains 26 lbs. nutriment to 74 pounds water. 
do Veal, 25 75 do 


do 
do Mutton, do do 71 do 
do Pork, do 2 do 76 do 
do Fowls, do 26to 28 do 70 to 71 do 
do Fish, do 18t020 do 80 to 82 do 
do Milk, do 7 do 924 do 
White of Egg, do 14 do 86 do 


Wheat Flour, contains 90 lbs. seer “ye: 10 pounds water. 
9 


Corn Meal, do 91 do 
Rice, do 86 do 14 do 
Barley Meal, do 88 do 12 do 
Rye Flour, do 79 do 21 do 
Oat Meal, do 74 do 26 do 
Potatoes, do 22) do 7Tk do 
White Beans, do 95 do 5 do 
do do 
rnips, do 
Ca do 7 do do 
Beets, do 15 do do 
FRUITS. 
Strawberries contain 10 lbs. nutriment to 90 poutkds water. 
Pears, do 16 do 84 
Apples, do 17. do 83 ) 
Cherries, do 25 do 75 
Plumbs, do 2 do 71 do 
Apricots. do 2 do 74 do 
Peaches, do 2 do 80 do 
Grapes, do 2 do 73 do 
Melona, do 3 do 97 do 
Cucumbers, do 23 do do 


2k 

By the above it will be seen that while 
mutton, the most nutritive of food, contains 
only 29 per cent. of nutritive matter to 74 
pounds of water—wheat flour contains 90 
per cent. of nutriment to 10 of water, and 
corn meal 91 per cent. of nutriment to 9 of 
water! Potatoes, on the other hand, con- 
tain but 224 per cent. of nutriment to 774 
of water, and turnips contain but four and a 
half per cent. to ninety-five and a half of 
water! Cabbage is but a little more nutri- 
tious, containing but 74 per cent. of nutri- 
ment. The most nutritious of all vegetable 
food, however, is the white bean, which 
yields 95 per cent. of nutriment to 5 pounds 
of water. Of fruit, the cucumber is the 
least nutritious and plumbs the most. Fish 
is the least nutritious of animal food. It 
thus appears that the most nutritious, and, 
of course, the cheapest food for man, is: 
Meats—mutton, beef, and poultry. Vege- 
table substances—flour, bread, meal, beans, 
and rice.—Albany Argus. 


Scientific. 


Water Power Enaine.—A hydraulic 
power engine, which works by the pressure 
of a column of water, simplified and origi- 
nated by Mr. James Sinclair, engineer, 
Stirling, appears to be making its way suc- 
cessfully in Scotland. It has for some time 
been applied in several large printing offi- 
ces in Stirling, Dundee, and other towns 
having the advantage of a high head of 
water from the hills. The proprietors of 
the Scotsman, published in Edinburgh, have 


-recently adopted this mode of power with 


(as stated by them) perfect success. The 
whole machine weighs no more than six 
hundred weight, occupies a horizontal space 
of only thirty-one by twenty-five inches, and 
but thirty-seven inches high. It consists 
of two oscillating cylinders, working simi- 
larly to a high pressure steam engine, the 
water being admitted through the axis on 
which they vibrate. It works most smooth- 
ly, is perfectly safe, has great power for its 
size, and is perfectly manageable; there is 
no shock or recoil, and no danger of the 
pipes bursting. The column of water which 
the company allow, is one hundred and fifty 
feet high, which gives sufficient power to 
work off two thousand impressions per hour. 
Wherever a supply of water of sufficient 
height can be obtained, these engines are 
well adapted to a great variety of purposes. 


Maxine Stone.—Experiments are now 
making in Tonbridge, England, witha view 
to ascertain wether the expense and labour 
of working on granite or other hard stone 
may not be obviated by the induration of 
soft sandstone, by a chemical process. Sir 
Roderick Murchison’s opinion is strong as 
to the success of the scheme, and he des- 
cribes the process as almost instantly chang- 
ing the softest stone into an imperishable 
rock. The carver will then have all the ad- 
vantage of soft stone in his work, and when 
finished it is easily rendered almost indes- 
tructible. 


A New InLuMInator.—The 
editor of the Placer (California) Times has 
seen the larva of av insect which was exhibi- 
ted before the California Academy of Na- 
tural Sciences, by Dr. Behr, who supposes 
it to be a species of elater. It is about an 
inch and three quarters long, and has eleven 
segments or rings to its body. Where 
these join to each other is a ring of bril- 
liant phosphorescent light, which illumi- 
nates the atmosphere for several inches 
round. It exhibits the most beautiful dis- 
play of the kind that we ever saw. The 
common glow-worm, with which we have 
been so often amused in our boyish days, is 
insignificant by its side. As the respira- 
tory apparatus of the animal is at these ar- 
ticulations, Dr. Behr thinks it notimprobable 
that its illuminating process may be con- 
nected with this function of the animal. 


ADMINISTERING CHLOROFORM.—Edin- 
burgh surgeons say that they are guided in 
avoiding danger to life from the use of 
chloroform in surgical cases, not by its ef- 
fect on the pulse, but by the state of the 
breathing. They cease the administration 
of the vapour when the breathing becomes 
difficult, however favourable the pulse may 
appear to be. They also pay attention to 
the tongue, as a point of great importance. 
When the breathing becomes difficult, or 
ceases, then open the mouth, seize the tip 
of the tongue with artery forceps, and pull 
it well forward. Death, it is said, would 
have occurred in some cases but for the use 
of this expedient, which affords the external 
air free access to the lungs. 


WHAT IS RELIGION ? 


To know God’s character, and love it— 
to know God’s will, and do it—to know 
God’s designs, and have fellowship with 
him in them—rejoicing in hope of their 


. fulfilment—desiring to be his instrument 


in accomplishing them, is the sum and sub- 
stance igion. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


Abuse of Laudanum. 


The New York Evening Post contains a 
communication from a private source, call- 
ing attention to the increased use of lau- 
danum by many young persons of that city, 
who procure it, the writer says, “in large 
quantities at the druggists, and swallow it 
hike water!” Adverting to his own expe- 
rience, he goes on to state that his “feelings 
are daily harrowed by the sight of a young 
relative who has taken to this awful species 
of intoxication; every means have been tried 
to break her of it; money has been with- 
held from her—the druggists nearest home 
have been warned inst furnishing her 
any—but all has been vain. Itis idle to 
think of being able to warn all the druggists 
in this vast city. She procures it in im- 
mense quantities in various places on trust, 
gives a false name and address; and when 
she is prevented from going out, bribes my 
servants to it for her. In despair at 
this state of things, which is fast hurrying 
her to her grave, I have sought information 
respecting this singular species of vice, and 

ve discovered, among families known to 
me, no less than five persons whose lives 
and intellects have been sacrificed by this 
deleterious drug.” 

TurkisH Fuunt Waeat.—One hun- 
dred bushels of this hardy and productive 
in have been received at the Patent Of- 
ce, Washington, District of Columbia. It 
was grown at the foot of Mount Olympus, 
in Thessaly, and was procured by the Uni- 
ted States Dragoman at Constantinople. 
It has been proposed that the storeships of 
our navy, which generally return from the 
Mediterranean in ballast, should be freight- 
ed with seed wheat, purchasable there under 
ordinary circumstances, at less than half 
the usual price of grain in this country, and 
to be furnished to our farmers at a nomial 


rate, on condition that they shall cultivate 
the same, and report the result. 


To Tioks on Sueep.—In look- 
ing over the last number of your paper, I 
noticed an inquiry by a subscriber from 
Deerfield, New Hampshire, “How to kill 
ticks on sheep and lambs without injuring 
them?’ In answer I would say, kill the 
ticks on the sheep; and there will not be 
any on the lambs; this may be done b 
feeding to the sheep sulphur mixed wit 
saltin the month of March, given to them 
two or three times; the quantity should be 
about three pounds to one hundred sheep. 
I presume that any other time in the sea- 
son will auswer equally as well, although I 
have never tried it except in March, while 
the sheep were about Far- 


.oK MERCER PoraTors.—A corres- 


and the last two years almost 
never failed to produce double 
of the black\that we can of the white Mer- 
cer; and one year (1853) more than three 
times as many. Last year we had the poor- 
est success we ever had, owing to the ex- 
cessive drought, and we planted too early, 
so that this crop amounted to almost a 
failure, not producing over 50 bushels per 
acre; while, before, we have ranged from 
125 to 270 per acre. We think them fully 
as good as the other varieties, but many 
are prejudiced against them. We use them 
altogether, and are not ashamed to ask our 
friends to partake with us of as white and 
mealy potatoes as any can show. They 
(the women) say they take rather more 
cooking than the white Mercers. They 
always grow till frost, yet our experience 
is, that it will not do to plant before the 
10th or 12th of May. We have had them 
weigh 38 ounces, and could pick out 40 
that would make a bushel.” 


To Borrte Fruit.—Cherries, strawber- 
ries, sliced pine apples, plums, apricots, 
a ey &c., may be preserved in the 
ollowing manner, to be used the same as 
fresh fruit:—Gather the fruit before it is 
very ripe; put it in wide-mouthed bottles 
made for the purpose; fill them as full as 
they will hold, and cork them tight; seal 
the corks ; put some hay in a large saucepan; 
set in the bottles, with hay between them, 
to prevent their touching; then fill the 
saucepan with water to the necks of the bot- 
tles, and set it over the fire until the water 
is nearly boiling; then take it off; let it 
stand until the Ams are cold; then keep 
them in a cool place until wanted, when the 
fruit will be found equal to fresh» 


CHEESE-MAKING.—A few months ago I 
visited a lady friend in the country; her 
table was continually supplied with most 
delicious cheese of her own making. I ask- 
ed, as a particular favour, that she would 
communicate to me her peculiar method of 
making it, and wherein she differed from 
others. She replied that she followed the 
method she had been taught generally, pre- 
pared the rennet in the same way, but felt 
sure that she had discovered the reason why 
cheeses were strong, both to the taste and 
smell, which consists in the single circum- 
stance of putting the curd to press warm. 
She did not use any artificial means to cool 
the curd, but after it had been chopped and 
scalded, allowed it to remain spread upon 
the cloth until it was as cool as the surround- 
ing atmosphere, and thus put it to press.— 
N. £. Farmer. 


For Birp Fancrers.—It is not safe to 
keep birds in painted wire cages, especially 
in warm weather. The paint softens in the 
heat, the birds are apt to nibble it, and to 

et poisoned. This is a fact, and those hav- 
ing valuable birds in such cages should re- 
move them at once. 


TAMARIND TrEE.—The Tamarind has 
been grown in Virginia from seeds, and is 
highly spoken of as promising to be a valu- 
able acquisition to our fruit trees, especially 
on the prairie lands of the West. Its 
growth is rapid, its appearanae very orna- 
mental, and it is perfectly free from blight 
and from the depredations of insects. Last 
season the trees in Virginia produced fruit 
as good as the imported. 


Tue Caros TREE, oR St. JoHN’s BREAD. 
—Of all the seeds imported for the purpose 
of distribution, there is not one more inter- 
esting or more valuable than those of the 
Carob Tree. The pods, when matured, con- 
tain a few drops of a substance resembling 
honey. The tree is unquestionably of East- 
ern origin, and it is supposed to be identical 
with that upon which St. John fed while 
in the wilderness. The seeds were procured 
from Alicante, in Spain. In Murcia, Va- 
lentia, Catalonia, and other provinces in 
that country, it abounds, and frequently 
forms, with the olive and other valuable 
trees, large forests. It was, without doubt, 
introduced there by the Moors, who knew 
its nutritive qualities as a food for their 
horses, mules, and cattle. They probably 
brought it from Palestine and Egypt, whence 
it appears to have originated. In these 
Spanish provinces it now grows naturally in 
every kind of ground, not excepting the 
driest and most barren spots, where the un- 
derlying rock shows itself more frequently 
than earth. Its roots, twisting in every 
direction, accommodate themselves to the 
lightness or depth of the soil; while the 
trunk, remarkable for its smooth and light 
coloured bark, attains in sheltered positions 
a colossal size. The branches, furnished 
with greyish coloured leaves, spread majes- 
tically around the trunk, and, when loaded 
with fruit, hang down quite to the ground 
in the form of a tent. The fruit ripens 
rapidly, and such is its abundance and 
weight that it is necessary at once to gather 
it. The are sweet and rich in sugar, 
and animals feed on them with avidity, and 
become quite fat and in condition for 
work. There are several varieties of the 


tree. The produce is necessarily in propor- 


| 


tion to the attention given. It blooms twice 
a bout the first of February and the 
middle of September—and when well wa- 
tered, arrives at a considerable height, and 
sometimes covers a space of one hundred 
feet in diameter, bearing upwards of a ton 
of pods. It will doubtless succeed in the 
Southern, and perhaps in the Middle States. 


CHILDREN'S COLUMN. 


THE BIBLE. 


BY BERNARD BARTON. 


A fountain ever springing, 
Where the wearied may repair, 
The heavy burden bringing, 
Of sin and of despair. 


A hive of honeyed treasure, 
Distilled from Eden’s bowers, 

Where heaven-born hope with pleasure, 
May feed in wintry hours. 

Drink for the soul that’s thirsting, 
Comfort for those that fear, 

Balm for the heart when bursting, 
May all be gathered here. 


What added boon is wanting? 
The blessing God must give, 

The gift of Faith by granting, 
To read, believe, and live. 


THE FAITHFUL DOG. 


A boy by the name of Morris ——, says the 
Caledonian, was drowned at Barton Landing, 
Vermont, last week. He fell into the river 
near the mill-dam when no one was near, but 
was discovered by a girl. An alarm was given, 
but before any one reached the place he had 
disappeared. A large dog, owned by Mr. 
Eaton, was attracted to the spot by the noise, 
and was seen to throw himself into the stream. 
It was about dark, and the body was not re- 
covered till the next day. When it was found, 
the dog was grasping the boy’s coat and vest 
collar in his mouth, and the arms of the boy 
were extended around the dog’s body. Thus 
embraced, the boy and the dog were taken out, 
and so firmly were they united in the struggle 
of death, that it was with no little difficulty 
they were separated. They were found below 
the dam, over which they were driven, it is 
supposed, some time in the night. The grasp 
of the boy around the dog was so firm as to 
prevent him from using his hind legs; other- 
wise he would doubtless have rescued the boy. 


THE CHILD WHO DIED IN A PASSION. 

“T was lately taking a journey from home,” 
says one, “and happened one day to be drink- 
ing tea with a clergyman, who said that he had 
just had a very awful death in his parish. I 
thought it was some drunkard, or swearer, or 
Sabbath-breaker, who had been cut off in his 
sins; and I never for a moment supposed that 
it could be a little child. But how was I 
shocked when he told me the story! A very 
little child, about three years old, had her 
naughty will crossed by her mother, and flew 
into a violent passiou. She screamed and cried, 
and stamped with her feet on the ground, and 
was like a mad creature with rage. And, O! 
(dreadful to relate, ) it pleased God to strike her 
dead in the midst of her passion. Whether she 
broke a blood vessel with her rage, or how it 
was, I do not know; but she died in the midst 
of her passion, and is gone to the world of 
spirits.” 


SMALL ENEMIES—A FABLE. 


A gnat one day asked a lion whether they 
ought to be friends or enemies. 

“Get away, silly insect,” said he, with con- 
tempt, “lest I crush thee with my foot; what 
hurt or good could you do me?” 

“ We shall soon know,” said the gnat; upon 
which he flew into one of the lion’s nostrils, 
and went to stinging him as hard as he could. 
The royal beast roared like thunder, lashed his 
sides with his tail, tore his nostrils with his 
talons, and rolled himself in the sand in agony, 
but all in vain; the little gnat kept on stinging 
till the mighty lion was obliged to own himself 
overcome by the little gnat, which he had but 
just now despised. 

It is sometimes justly said, that no person is 
so small or mean, but that he has it in his 
power to injure us or do us good; and that 
hence there is no person whose friendship is 
not highly desirable. 


CATCHING A BUTTERFLY. 


A Parable from the German. 


It was early on a summer morning, that 
little William went running into his father’s 
garden, to gather a nosegay of pinks and stocks 
from his own flower-bed, as a present to his 
mother ; for it was her birthday. 

Just as he came into the garden, he caught 
sight of a beautiful butterfly, which was settling 
first on one plant and then on another. His 
mother’s flowers were soon forgotten, in the 
boy’s eagerness to catch the butterfly. 

At first he followed it with light steps, and 
in a stooping posture, that he might come upon 
it unperceived. But his longing increased with 
every step, and the further it flew away, the 
more beautiful the colour of its wings appeared. 
At last it flew to a little fruit tree, which was 
just in bloom, and settled there. This tree was 
close to William’s flower-bed, and the little tree 
itself had been given him by his father. For 
this reason he was very fond of it, as well as 
because it was so small and had so beautiful a 
head. 

But as soon as he saw the butterfly resting 
on the bloom, he rushed quickly towards it, 
and struck it so violently with his hat, that all 
the blossoms fell off the tree, and two branches 
were broken. 

The boy looked down in dismay at the 
branches which had fallen at his feet, and then 
discovered that he had trampled down all his 
hyacinths, and pinks and stocks, and that the 
butterfly lay dead and shattered on the ground. 

And William had to return to the house, 
erying and in great trouble, without either but- 
terfly or flowers—a picture of youthful gaiety, 
which runs eagerly after every pleasure. 


I ATE PUBLICATIONS.—The Life of Napoleon 
4 Bonaparte. By John S.C. Abbott. Two vol- 
umes. §5. 

Le Cure Manque; or, Social and Religious Cus- 
toms in France. By Eugene de Courcillion. 75 
cents. 

Travels in the Chinese Empire. By M. Huc, au- 
thor of ** Recollections of a Journey through Tar- 
tary and Thibet.””» Two vols. $2. 

Star Papers; or Experiences of Art and Nature. 
By Henry Ward Beecher. $1.25. 

Russia as it Is. By Count A. De Gurowski. $1. 

The Augustan Age of France. By the Rev. J. F. 
Anstie. $1. 

Woman in the Nineteenth Century. By Margaret 
Fuller Ossoli. $1. 

Our Countrymen ; or, Brief Memoirs of Eminent 
Americans. By Benson J. Lossing. $1.50. 

Peeps from a Belfry; or, the Parish Sketch Book. 
By Rev. F. W. Shelton. $1. 

Den’s Moral Theology. Translated by Joseph F. 
Berg. $1.25. 

The Saint’s Inheritance; or, the World to Come. 
By Henry F. Hall. $1. 

Emily Vernon; or, Filial Piety Exemplified. By 
Mrs. Drummond. 75 cents. 

William Wilberforce, the Christian Statesman. 
By Mary A. Collier. 75 cents. 

For sale at low prices, bY 

WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, above Sixth, Philadelphia. 
june 23—3t 


ANTED—A FEMALE 
Two Ladies, experienced Teachers, wish to 

take charge of a Female High Schoo! in a town in 
Virginia, Maryland, or one of the Middle States. 
They will give instruction in French, Music, and 
all the branches usually taught in Female Semina- 


HIGH SCHOOL.— 


ries and High Schools. The best testimonials 
iven. Address, C. A. R. 
| 23—5t* Manchester, Carroll co., Maryland. 


AMPS, CHANDELIERS, &c.—Cornelius, Baker 
& Co., Manufacturers of Lamps, Chandeliers, 
Gas Fixtures, &c. Store, No. 176 Chestnut street; 
genes at No. 181 Cherry street, Philadelphia. 
mar 31—ly 


AMES R. WEBB—Grocer and Tea-Dealer, 91 
South Eighth street, below Walnut, 
—Has now on hand an excellent assortment of 


which he will sell in the original > Or at 
retail, on the most reasonable terms. 
half-barrels, and 


Goods carefully 
delivered to any part of the city. 


bia Railroad to 
- Westchester 


NEB CUT CORNERS—The Experiences of a | 
tive Family in Fanatical 
ccount of a Connecticut Village 

Grom the City. By cloth 

This tale deale with home matters and familiar 
scenes, presenting in the happiest manner many of 
the peculiarities of American, and especially of 
New England life. It has real humour and sound 
satire, and is, withal, a ap enjoyable tale 
witha moral. If we should pronounce it equal 
to Charles Dickens best effort, people would say, 
** this is merely a publisher praising his own wares;”? 
yet we believe that after reading it, very many will 
award it this degree of praise. If ** Cone Cut Cor- 
ners’? does not prove very popular, we shall lose 
confidence in our own judgment of books. 

Advanced sheets of a small portion of this book 
having been submitted to a few editors, the follow- 
ing — respecting them have already been re- 
ceiv 

A regular Yankee story. * * A sort of pam 
York Times. 7 


In the perusal of its pages, the reader will find « 
source of exquisiteenjoyment. Eccentricity 
and sobriety, fashionable folly and genuine good 
sense, sparkling wit and mirth-provoking humour, 
are blended in due and happy proportion. The 
style of the writer is rng luminous, and en- 
chants with a magic that tempts us ever onward. 
We predict for the work a rapid and extensive sale. 
It has only to come before the public to be appre- 
ciated.—Capital City Fact. 

We shall await with interest the publication of 
the entire work. The author, who writes with great 
ease, fluency, and grace, has a fhir dash of humour, 
exhibits keen powers of observation, and (the scenes 
being principally laid in a quiet rural district of 
Connecticut), hits off with great happiness, some of 
the broader peculiarities of New England life.— 
Boston Traveller. 

A vein of humoor runs through it, which will give 
the reader a good laugh if he wants one. Captain 
Mayferrie, Miss Provy, the Deacon, and other cha- 
racters, are done to life.—Putnam’s Magazine. 

Just published by 

MASON BROTHERS, 
june 23—3t 23 Park Row, New York. 


ITTENHOUSE ACADEMY—fn the new Build- 
ing of the City Institute, Northeast corner of 
Chestnut and Eighteenth streets, Philadelphia, ( En- 
trance on Eighteenth street. )—Boys are prepared for 
college, or for a business life. The Institution has 
a department for instruction in the primary branch- 
es. The next session will commence on Monday, 
September 3d. Circulars may be obtained at the 
Academy, and at the office of the Presbyterian, No. 
144 Chestnut — Philadelphia. 
UCIUS BARROWS, 
JOHN H. WESTCOTT,¢ Principals. 
Rererences.—Rev. John Maclean, D. D., Presi- 
dent of the College of New Jersey; Rev. M. B, 
rE D. D., Princeton, New Jersey. Rev. Hen 
A. Boardman, D. D., Rev. Albert Barnes, Rev. E. P. 
Rogers, D. D., J. D. White, M. D., James Dunlap, 
Samuel T. Bodine, George H. Stuart, William 8, 
Martien, Philadelphia. june 23—13t* 


ALTIMORE DEPOSITORY.—Txe Buawerr 
Tareatise—Second Prize—In Press, from ad- 
vance sheets—Theism; the Witness of Reason and 
Nature to an all-wise and beneficent Creator. By 
the Rev. J. Tulloch, D. D., Principal of St. Mary’s 
St. Andrews, Scotland, (ready in a few 
ays). 

Also in preparation—I. Ridgley’s Body of Divini- 

-. Il. Fox’s Acts and Monuments; illustrated. 
III. London Lectures to Young Men, for 1855. 
IV. A New Work ; by the author of Jeanie Morrison, 
Will be published Y R. Carter & Brothers, Broad- 
way, New York. he Tract House Depository, 
Baltimore, Fayette street, near Charles, will receive 
them as soon as issued. 

New Books just published—I. Tyng’s Rich Kins- 
man; $1. II. Footsteps of St. Paul; $1. III. Dru- 
mond’s Emily Vernon ; 75 cts. IV. Mathew Hen- 

’s Miscellaneous Works; $4. V. Baxter’s Saint’s 

est, complete; $2. VI. Ashton Cottage, or the 
True Faith; 60 cents. VII. Family of Heather- 
dale; 50 cents. 

TRACT HOUSE DEPOSITORY, 
Fayvtte street, Baltimore, Maryland. 
june 23—3tT 


HESTNUT STREET FEMALE SEMINARY— 
525 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia.—The next 
Academic year of this Institution will commence on 
Monday, September 3d, 1855. This Seminary is 
pleasantly situated in the upper part of Chestnut 
street, a location combining all the advantages of 
the city, with comparative retirement from its ex- 
citement. The house is commodious and pleasant, 
and no expense has been spared to make it attrac- 
tive and home-like. 

Testimon1at.—I cannot serve the cause of Fe- 
male Education better, than to recommend to pub- 
lic confidence the Seminary, of which Miss Bonney 
and Miss Dillaye are Principals. 

My testimonial is based on personal observation, 
and on the satisfactory improvement of pupils from 
my own family. 

The course of study is ample and well chosen; 
the discipline kind and effective; the health and 
morals properly supervised ; and due pains taken 
to make the boarding pupils realize that they are 
the constituent members of a refined, intelligent, 
religious, and happy home. 

DAVID MALIN, 
District Secretary A. B. C. F. M. 

Philadelphia, May 18, 1855. 

xTerms and Course of Study from Circulars. 

RErerences.— Revs. H. A. Boardman, D. D., 
David Malin, C. Wadsworth, M. G. Clark, J. New- 
ton Brown, D. D., Wm. B. Jacobs, Philadelphia. 
Revs. E. Lathrop, D. D., A. D. Gillette, R. Bab- 
cock, D. D., New York City. Rev. R. Fuller, D. D., 
Baltimore. Rev. G. Kempton, New Brunswick, 
N.J. Rev. Thos. Rambaut, Savannah,Geo. Rev. 
Howard Malcom, M. D., Lewisburgh, Pa. Ste- 
se B. Taylor, LL.D., Hamilton, N. Y. 8. B. 

oolworth, LL.D., Albany, N. ¥. Hon. Charles 
B. Penrose, Paul T. Jones, -» Col. A. G. Water- 
man, Philadelphia. Hon. R. W. Barnwell, Beau- 
fort, S.C. Robert A. Ezell, Esq., Warrenton, N.C. 
John B. Semple, Esq., Pittsburgh, Pa. George 
Douglass, Esq., Louisville, Ky. Benjamin Dayton, 

-» St. Louis, Mo. T. Fuller, M. D., Beaufort, 
S.C. Hon. D. A. Turner, Warrenton, N.C. Geo. 
W. Eaton, D. D., Hamilton, N. Y. George W. 
Jackson, Esq., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
MARY L. BONNEY, 
HARRIET A. DILEAYE, 
Associate Principals 


june 23—3m 


ANTED—A gentleman to board with the stu- 
dents in the West Jersey Academy, Bridge- 
ton, New Jersey, and instruct chiefly the Mathe- 
matical and other English classes. No one who is 
not accurate in the use and analysis of the English 
language, need apply. To save trouble, letters of 
inquiry will be answered immediately, if at all; if 
not answered, no unfavourable judgment to be in- 
ferred. Address, with references and al! informa- 
tion pertinent, “ Rev. P. E. Stevenson,’? at Wy- 
oming, Pennsylvania, till July 25th; after that at 
Bridgeton, New Jersey. june 


ITUATION WANTED.—A young lady, who has 
several years’ experience in teaching, wishes a 
situation as Governess, or in a private school, to 
teach the Elementary English branches; also, 
French, German, and Music. Address 
M. 
Harrisonburgh, Rockingham county, Virginia. 
june 16—3t* ty 


OSELAND FEMALE INSTITUTE.—This In- 
stitution is located in a beautiful and healthful 
country, near the village of Hartsville, on the Old 
York Road, nineteen miles from Philadelphia, with 
which there is daily communication by two lines of 
Stages. The number of boarding pupils is limited, 
in order that they may receive thorough instruction 
from the Principal, and may enjoy the comfort, and 
personal training, and care of home, Due promi- 
nence is given to daily religious instruction. The 
year is divided into two Sessions of twenty-one 
weeks, one commencing on the first Wednesday in 
May, the other on the first Wednesday in Novem- 
ber. Circulars, containing further particulars, may 
be obtained by addressing the Principal, 
Rev. J. BELVILLE, 
Hartsville, Bucks county, Pennsylvania. 


w= JERSEY COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
MOUNT HOLLY, NEW JERSEY—Rev. 
Samvuet A. M., Principal, assisted by an 
ample number of well qualified teachers. Designed 
to prepare boys thoroughly for college, or any busi- 
ness of life, with careful attention to health and phy- 
sical improvement, personal habits and manners, 
and moral and religious instruction. 
per quarter of eleven weeks. New 
pupils are received at any time, paying from the 
date of entrance only. The Winter Session com- 
mences, Providence permitting, October 26th. For 
7 with full particulars, address the Prin- 


cipal. 
References—The President and Professors of the 

a of New Jersey, and the Professors of the 

Theological Seminary, Princeton. oct 21—tf 


RINCIPAL WANTED FOR AN ACADEMY.— 
— Wanted, in Cambridge Washington Acade- 
my, @ permanent Principal, of religious character 
and scientific attainments, to sustain a first class In- 
stitution. The location is healthy and delightful, 
with good buildings and extensive patronage. Ad- 

dress the Rev. E. H. NEWTON, 
Cambridge, Washington county, New York. 

june 16—4t 


IANOS.—Having had many orders from my nu- 
merous friends, both in the city and in various 
sections of the country, for Pianos, I take this mode 
of announcing that an arrangement has been made 
with one of the most celebrated manufacturers in 
the city of New York, for a supply of his instru- 
ments. I shall therefore be happy to receive orders 
hereafter, as I shall be able to supply them with 
peaee on the most reasonable terms. Every 
iano will be sold with the usual guarantee. Also 
orders taken for Melodeons, Violins, and other ma- 
sical instruments. Address 
MASON KINDELL, 
Corner of Thirteenth and Montgomery streets, 
between Race and Vine, Philadelphia. 
ap 14—6teow 


ESTCHESTER 


ACADEMY, WESTCHES- 
TER, CHESTER COUNTY, PENNSYL- 
VANIA.—Wituiam F. Wrens, A. M., Pri 
assisted by a corps of able and experienced Teach- 
ers. The scholastic year is divided into two ses 
sions of full five months each, commencing respec- 
tively on the first days of May and November. Pu- 
pils received at any time, and charged from the day 
of entering. Course of instruction thorough and ex- 
tensive. 

Tzans—$100 per Session, includi boarding, 
lodging, &c., and tuition. Without the classics $99, 
in advance. Extras: Music (Piano. — Guitar, 
&c.), Drawing, Painting, and ern guages. 

Conleguen uae be obtained at the office of the 
Presbyterian, No. 144 Chestast Philadelphia, 
or upon application to the Princip. 

Aseess Philadelphia twice daily by the West- 
ehester and Philadelphia Railroad, or by the Colum- 
tation, five miles from 

ap 7—6m 


No. 172, Dance. By the . 
Wileon of Cincinnati. 28 pp. 
No. 174. Hints to Christians on a Journey. By 
the Rev. E. P. Rogers, D.D, 20 pp. 
Just published by the Presbyterian Board of Pub- 
lication. J. P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent. 
june 9—3t No. 265 Chestnut street, P phia. 


THRONE BAND KINGDOM—Or the 
Kiagdom, 


the Rev. J. Harkness. 
A spirit of candor, of religious teverence, and of 
ume commend it to perusal 
tians.— New York 


Observer. 

We have read the book with interest. Some of 
the descriptions of the Millennial glory, and of the 
consummation of Christ’s kingdom are glowing and 
full of devout feeling. — ertan. 

His views are sustained by an array of scriptural 
evidence, and are reasoned with a eer Orce, 
and earnestness, that present a striking contrast to 
the baseless assumptions, bold cophistries, and 
slashing dogmatism of such writers as Brown, and 
some others, who have lately appeared on the side 
of = FA wre and are adapted to give the 
tru advocates a dee impression.— Theological 
and Literary Journal. 

Sold by J. Moffet, F. Knight, R. Carter & 

M. W. d, New York. William 8. & A) 

Martien, Philadelphia. Patterson & Clark, Cincin- 

nati, and Booksellers generally. Price 76 cents. 
june 2—6t 


Pg ! BELLS !—The Subscribers, at their long 

established and enlarged Foundry, manufac- 
ture upon an improved me » and keep constan} 
HY on hand, a large assortment of their superior 

ells, of all descriptions suitable for Fire Alarms, 
Churches, Academies, Factories, Steamboats, Plan- 
tations, &c., mounted with their “‘ Rotating Yoke,” 
and other improved Hangings, which insure the 
safety of the Bell, with ease and efficiency in ring- 
me Warrantee given of tone and durability. For 
full particulars as to Chimes, Keys, Weights, &c., 


apply for Circular to 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
ap 28—ly* West Troy, Albany county, New York, 


Lb JERSEY ACADEMY AT BRIDGETON, 
NEW JERSEY.—The Trustees respectfully 
announce to the public that the Rev. P. E. Steven- 
son (now Principal of the Presbyterial Institute at 
Wyoming, Pennsylvania), has accepted the office of 
Principal, with special charge of Classical De- 
partment, of the Academy, and will enter upon his 
duties as soon as his present engagements permit. 
The Institution will re-open on Tuesday, August 
7th, and prompt attendance is requested. Students 
will find a home with the Principal. It is desirable, 
when convenient, that application be made pre 
viously. june 9—tf 


MMING’S MINOR WORKS, THIRD SERIES. 
—A new volume, now ready, containing : 
Infant Salvation; or, All Saved that Die in In- 


acy. 
A Plain and Prac- 


The Communicant’s Manual. 
tical Exposition of the Lord’s Supper. 7 

The Baptismal Font. An Exposition of the Ne- 
ture and Obligations of Christian Baptism. 

Bound in one volume, to match the uniform edi- 
tion of Cumming’s Works. Price 75 cents. Also, 
in separate volumes, neatly bound in cloth, price 
37} cents each. 


CUMMING’S WORKS, UNIFORM EDITION, RECENTLY 
PUBLISHED. 

Family Prayers for each Morning and Evening ir 
the Year. ith references to appropriate Scrip- 
ture Readings, two vols., 18mo; price $1.50. 

The Signs of the Times; or, the Present, Past, 
and Future. In one volume, 12mo; price 75 cts. 

Cumming’s Apocalyptic Sketches. Two volumes; 
price $1.50. 

Cumming’s Seven Churches of Asia Minor. One 
volume ; price 75 cents. 

Cumming’s Lectures on the Miracles. One vol- 
ume; price 75 cents. 

Cumming’s Lectures on the Parables. One vol- 
ume ; price 75 cents. 

Cumming’s Lectures on Daniel. One volume; 
price 75 cents. 

Cumming’s Minor Works, Ist and 2d series. Two 
vols.; price 75 cents each; containing 

A Message from God; or, Thoughts on Religion 
for Thinking Men. 

The Comforter; or, Thoughts on the Influence of 
the Holy Spirit. 

Christ our Passover; or, Thoughts on the Atone- 
ment. 

Christ Receiving Sinners. 

The Finger of God. 

The Great Sacrifice. 

Also, in separate volumes, neatly bound in cloth, 
price 37} cents each. 

LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 
Publishers and Booksellers, 
25 South Sixth street, above Chestnut, Philadelphia. 
june 


St & ENGLISH—Booksellers and Publishers, 
No. 36 North Sizth street, Philadelphia, would 
invite the attention of book buyers to their choice 
and valuable stock of Books, which comprises man 
works that are very rare and valuable, among whic 


are, 

Lightfoot’s Complete Works; 13 volumes, 8vo. 
Bibliotheca Sacra, first series; 7 vols. Dupin’s Ec- 
clesiastical History of the first sixteen Centuries. 
Giesler’s Ecclesiastical History ; 4 vols., 8vo. Hen- 
derson on the Minor Prophets. Warburton’s Di- 
vine Legation of Moses; 3 vols. Michaelis on the 
Laws of Moses; 4 vols. Wines on the Laws of the 
Hebrews. Trommius’s Concordance of the Septua- 
gent; 2 vols. Calvin on the New Testament, by 
Tholuck (Latin). Bengelius on the New Testa- 
ment; 2 vols.(Latin). Hefle’s Writings of the Apos- 
tolic Fathers (Greek and Latin). 

Also, constantly on hand the well known transla- 
tions of Olshausen, Hengstenberg, Tholuck, and 
Havernick, published at Edinburgh. 

Also, a constant supply of the best publications of 
the day always on hand and for sale at the lowest 
prices. 

7 Books imported and ordered from England, 
France, and Germany. june 9—3t 


HE STORY OF THE CAMPAIGN, A COM- © 
PLETE NARRATIVE OF THE WAR IN 
SOUTHERN RUSSIA.—Written in a Tent in the 
Crimea. By Major E. Bruce Hamley, author ot 
** Lady Lee’s Widowhood.” 

Contents.—Chapter 1. The Rendezvous. 2. The 
Movement to the Crimea. 3. First Operations in 
the Crimea. 4. Battle of Alma. 5. The Battle- 
field. 6. The Katcha and the Balbek. 7. The 
Flank March. 8. Occupation of Balaklava. 9. The 
Position before Sebastopol. 10. Commencement of 
the Siege. 11. Attack on Balaklava. 12. First Ac- 
tion of Inkermann. 13. Battle of Inkermann. 14. 
Winter on the Plains. 15. Circumspective. 16. The 
Hospitals on the Bosphorus. 17. Exculpatory. 
18. Progress of the Siege. 19. The Burial Truce. 
20. View of the Works. 

This work is from the pen of a British officer now 
engaged in the war. It is altogether the most bril- 
liant, and at the same time the most complete ac- 
count yet given of the operations in the Crimea. 
Those who have read the fascinating Story of * La- 
dy Lee’s Widowhood,” by the same author, will 
need nothing else to raise high their expectations 

ting this real ** Story of the Campaign.” 


ust published by 
GOULD & LINCOLN, 
june 16—3t No. 59 Washington street, Boston. 


ILLIAM HENRY MOORE—Genenat Fur, 

NISHING UNDERTAKER—No. 533 Arch streeti 

West of Broad, North side, Philadelphia.—Persona. 

attention paid to all business entrusted to my care 

All articles appertaining to the above business con- 

stantly on hand, and furnished at the shortest pos- 
sible notice, et moderate prices. 

may 19—ly WM. HENRY MOORE. 


EPOSITORY OF THE BIBLE sOCIETY OF 
VIRGINIA.—Parice & Carpozo, Booksellers 

and Stationers, opposite the American Hotel, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, respectfully invite the attention of 
the Christian | oe and readers generally, to their 
assortment of Books, religious and literary. Par- 
ticular attention paid to the Sunday-schoo! depart- 
ment; and orders from the country for the works of 
any of the Publishing Societies, promptly attended 
to. We have lately received, among other new 
and valuable issues of the press :+1. The Great 
Question: Will = Consider the Subject of Per- 
sonal Religion? by Rev. H. A. Boardman, D.D.; 50 
cents. 2. Sketches of the Presbyterian Church, by 
Rev. J. E. Rockwell; 30 cents. 3. What is Calvin- 
ism? by Rev. W. D. Smith, D. D.; 35 cts. 4. Eu- 
taxia, or the Presbyterian Liturgies; $1. 5. Evils 
of Howell on Infant Baptiem ; 50 cents. 6. Emily 
Vernon, or Filial Piety Exemplified ; 75 cts. 7. Pray- 
ers of the Apostle Paul; 75 cents. 8. Kurtz’s Sa- 
cred History, from the sixth German edition; $1.25. 
9. Ledderhoze’s Life of Melancthon, from the Ger- 
man; $1. 10. Prime’s Travels in Europe and the 
East; two vols.; $2. 11. Englishwoman in Rus- 
sia, from fourth London edition; $1. 12. Volume 
Third of the Child’s Catechism of Scripture History. 
‘*New Hymns,” Pastoral Letter,” Monitory 
Letters,” ‘Bohemian Martyrs,” “Adam and 
Christ,” ‘* Perseverance of Saints,’”? and other re- 
cent issues of the Presbyterian Board of Publication. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


NO. 144 Chestnnt Street, above Sixth, Phi- 
ladelphia, and No. 286 Broadway, New 
York, by 

WILLIAM 8 MARTIEN & CO. 
TERMS.— Three Dollars per annum, payable in 

six months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid 

in advance. A liberal discount to Agents who may 
become responsible. 

No subscription received for a less term than one 
year. All Subscribers, who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wishing 
to continue their subscription, and their paper will 
be sent to them accordingly. No paper discontinued - 
until all arrearages are pai. »xcept at the discretion 
of the Proprietors. 


TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Five copies to one address, for one year, . $10.00 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, . $20.00 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. ‘ 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. © _ 
Twenty-five copies to one address, for une 
With an additional copy to the agent. | 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro- 
cured if possible. Address, always 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO. 


No. 144 Chestnut Street, Philedelphia. 
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and his hes been so often pot- 
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2 bumenity must condemn, and whieh could have ) 
some portions of his defence Mr. Abbott has done ee ' 
: . but simple justice to Bonsparte, and it is to be re- 
as the force of his advo- 
a | by 's too praise in other parts, : 
where ensure wee called for. vol- 
‘get up, and the illustra- 
* tions are Bumefous,/and, for the most pert, excel- 
. the best opportunities of studying the character of 
= Romanism in the persons of its advocates. In his 
4 familiar addresses to them, and frequent personal , 
4 conferences with them, he was able to discuss the 
great points of difference between the two systems 
a of Protestantism end Popery. His account of these 
Fe: conferences is exceedingly pleasant and instructive. _ 
4 Phe ‘best spirit pervades it, it is without severity, 
‘ and bas the merit of a calm, forcible, and striking Se 
s controversial volume so attractive; and in the me 
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‘We raised them for the last three or 
: === tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 50 ; each repeti- 
tion of do. 88 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. 
: fresh imported Black and Green Teas, Sugars, Cot- 
3 fees, Fruits, Spices, &c., of the finest qualities ' 


